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PR    E    FACE. 


TO  publifh  a  Work  with  the 
Title  borne  by  this,  may,  per- 
haps, by  fome,  be  thought  prefump-* 
tion,  when  it  is  recolledted  that 
Madame  de  Genlis  has  already  occu- 
pied the  Dramatic  line,  in  a  manner 
to  be  imitated  by  few,  and,  probably, 
to  be  equalled  by  none. — But  a  com- 
parifon  of  this  work  with  the  Theatre 
of  Education,  of  that  great  Author, 
would  be  unfair  as  to  execution,  and 
unjuft  as  to  defign, — The  Writer  of 

this 


this  work  does  not,  like  Madame  de 
Genlis,  intend  her  Dramatic  Dialogues 
to  be  performed;  well  aware  that  the 
length  of  the  Scenes,  in  fome  places, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  the  Plot  in  .all, 
would  render  them  flat  and  heavy  in 
reprefentation.  The  motives  by  which 
fhe  was  induced  to  throw  her  Stories 
into  Dialogue,  were  a  belief  that  young 
people  are  eafily  captivated  and  inte- 
refted  by  this  manner  of  writing,  and 
the  convenience  of  avoiding  the  «*  faid 
Jhe"  and  "  replied  Jhe"  which  be- 
comes fo  fatiguing  in  a  narration  of  any 
length,  and  which  fhe  was  fo  often 
obliged  to  break  in  her  Jaft  work. 

This  fhort  explanation  the  Authorefs 
thought  due  to  herfelf,  left  fhe  fhould 

be 


I    vii     ] 

befufpedted  of  endeavouring  to  imitate 
one  of  the  firft  Authors  the  Age  has 
produced. 

If  thefe  fimple  Dialogues  fhould 
be  confidered  as  an  additional  barrier 
againft  the  encroachments  of  error, 
and  an  additional  fupport  to  the  efforts 
of  Virtue,  the  Writer  will  be  moft 
happy ;  and  {he  trufts  them,  tho'  not 
without  fear,  yet  not  without  hope, 
to  the  candour  of  a  generous  Public, 
who  at  leaft  will  give  her  credit  for 
purity  of  intention* 


THE 

MISFORTUNES    OF     ANGER. 
A     DRAMA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

CHARACTERS. 

"MRS.  SELWYN,  —  GOVERNESS  TO  JULIET. 

PAULINA,  —  HER  COUSIN. 

MARY,  —  HER  MAID. 

JULIET, 

FANNY,  —  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 


Our  Pallions  gone,  and  Reafon  in  her  Throne, 
We  wunder  at  the  Mifchief  we  have  done." 

WALLER. 


SCENE,    a   Parlour. 

Alary  enters,  lifts  tip  a  tambour  frame 
which  appears  to  ha*ve  been  thrown 
down,  picks  up  the  Jpangles,  filksy  &c. 
— She/peaks. 

SO  Mifs  Juliet  has  been  here,  I  fee ! 
— What  put  her  into  a  rage  with 
her  tambour,  I  wonder  ? — Oh  !    I  fee, 
B  this 
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this  rofe-bud  does  not  look  well,  fo  down 
it  went,  I'll  warrant  it,  and  here  lie  the 
fpangles  and  twift  thrown  all  over  the  floor. 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  the  frame  was 
not  all  broke  to  fmafh,  it  would  have 
been  like  her. — Ah  !  here  comes  Mifs 
Paulina !  There's  a  young  lady,  many, 
I  wifh  our's  was  like  her,  but  no  hope 
of  that  ! 

Enter  PAULINA,  (with  a  book.") 

PAULINA. 
Mary,  have  you  feen  my  coufm  ? 

MARY. 
No,  Mifs,  not  fince-breakfaft. 

PAULINA. 

I  left  her  here  at  her  tambour  frame — 
She  faid  fhe  would  work  while  I  read  to 
her. 

2  MARY. 
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MARY. 

Aye,  Mifs,  but  fomething  has  gone 
wrong  fmce  that. — Here  I  found  the 
frame,  and  there  lay  the  filks — Truly, 
I'm  glad  I  was  not  here,  they'd  ha  ! 
been  thrown  at  my  head. 

PAULINA. 

Perhaps  flie  is  gone  to  her  own  room, 
I'll  feek  her;  if  fhe  comes  here  in  the 
mean  time,  Mary,  tell  her  I  am  up 
ftairs. 

MARY. 

Yes,  Mifs,  to  be  fure  I  will. — (Pau- 
lina goes  out.) — Ah  !  by  my  truth,  there's 
fome  pleafure  in  doing  any  thing  for 
you,  one  does  not  get  pinched  and  called 
names ! — So  here's  the  Governels,  yawn- 
ing as  ufual,  but  juft  up. 

B  2  Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  SELWYN. 

(Sbe  jfcaks    in  a  flow,  dull  manner y 
and  yawns  often.) 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

Well,  Mary  !—  Where's  Mifs  Juliet  r 

MARY. 

I  don't  know,  Ma'am,  not  I,  fhe  is 
in  one  of  her  pafTions  to-day ;  every 
thing  goes  wrong  uith  her;  Ihe  was 
ready  to  fight  wich  the  looking-glafs, 
while  I  drefled  her  this  morning,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  pinches  I  got  for 
not  being  quick  enough  to  pleafe  her. 

MRS.     SELWYN. 

She's  a  ftrange  girl,  I  can't  help  laugh- 
ing at  her  fometimes. 

MARY. 

Laughing,  Tis  no  laughing  matter, 
ma'am,  I  can  tell  you  that,  and  it  only 
makes  her  worfe. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 
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MRS.  SELWYN. 

She  fatigues  me  fo  !    I  really  cannot 
flay  with  her  long  at  a  time. 

MARY,  (a/ide.) 

No,  truly,  you  take  care  not  to  have 
too  much  trouble  I 

Mrs.  Selwyn  draws  a  chair    indo- 
lently, and  takes  out  her  work. 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

Well,  Mary,  go  and  tell  her  to  come 
to  me,  I  want  her  to  read. 

MARY. 

Lord,  ma'am,  I'm  quite  afraid  to  go, 
fhe  won't  mind  me. 

MRS.  SELWYN,  (yawning.) 
And  fhe'll  fatigue  me  fadly  too,  well, 
never  mind,  fhe'll  come  bye-and-bye. 

B  3  Enter 
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Enter  FANNY,  ( crying. ) 

MARY. 

What's  the  matter  with  you,  Fanny, 
what  are  you  crying  for  ? 

FANNY. 

Mifs  Juliet ! — Mifs  Juliet ! — Oh  dear. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

Child,  don't  make  fo  much  noife,  what 
has  Mifs  Juliet  done  to  you  ? 

FANNY, 

Why,  ma'am;  an  pleafe  you,  flie 
met  me  in  the  garden,  about  half  an 
hour  agone,  I  was  a  coming  up,  ma'am, 
to  beg  a  little  milk  for  my  little  fifter,  for 
mother  is  very  bad,  and  fo  fhe  fkid  as 
how — — 

MRS.  SELWIN. 

Don't  talk  fo  faft,  let's  hear  what  Mifs 
Juliet  .did. 

FANNY, 
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FANNY. 

Yes,  ma'am,  and  fo,  ma'am,  if  you 
pleafe,  I  met  Mifs  Juliet;  and  fo  fhe 
afked  me  what  I  wanted,  and  fo  I  told, 
and  fo  fhe  -- 

MRS.  S7.LWYN. 

Grant  me  patience  1  How  many  more 


MARY. 

Don't  make  fuch  a  long  ftory,  Fanny, 
tell  us,  at  once,  what  made  you  cry. 

FANNY. 

Yes,  I'm  a  going,  fo  mifs  afked  me  to 
play  wi'  fhe,  for  fhe  faid  his  honour  was 
gone  out  and  Madam  Selwyn  wa'nt  up,  and 
Matter  Charles  was  gone  to  fchool,  and 
Mifs  Paulina  was  up  flairs,  and  fhe  did 
not  know  what  to  do  wi'  herfelf. 

B  4  MRS.  SELWYN. 


THE  MISFORTUNES 
MRS.   SELWYN. 

So,  there's  all  the  family  difpofed  of. 
—Well,  child,  what  then  ? 

FANNY. 

Then  we  vent  up  flairs,  ma'am,  and 
mifs  ihewed  me  her  doll,  and  we  played, 
but  at  laft, — Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

I  never  heard  fuch  a  girl  in  my  life.—- 
What  happened  then  ? 

FANNY. 

Why,  mifs  beat  me,  yes,  fhc  did,  ever 
fo  hard,  and  fcratch'd  me. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

What,  all  at  once,  without  any  caufe  ? 

FANNY. 

Yes,  ma'am,  'caufe  I  let  the  doll  fall. 

MRS.  SELWYN, 
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MRS.  SELWYN,  (laughing.} 
What  nonfenfe  !  —  Go  away,   child, 
take  your  milk,  and  bid  the  cook  give 
you  fome  broth. 

FANNY. 

Yes,     ma'am,     thank    you    ma'am. 

(/(fide.}  —  But  I  wo'nt  come  here  any 

more  to  be  beat  about  fo.         (Mary  and 

Fanny  go  out.) 

Enter  JULIET,  (with  her  doll.) 

JULIET. 
Where's  Fanny  Wood? 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

Gone  home,  mifs,  do  you  think  any 
body  will  ftay  where  you  are^  to  be  beat 
and  Icratched  ? 

JULIET. 

I  don't  care.  What  bufinefs  had  (he 
to  throw  down  my  doll  ? 

65  MRS.  SELWYNV 
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MRS.  SELWYN. 

Do  you  think  fhe  did  it  on  purpofe  ? 

JULIET. 

I  don't  know. — Let  her  take   more 
care  then. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

Has  fhe  fpoil'd  it  ? 

JULIET. 

No. 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

Well  then,  what  was  there  to  be  in 
fuch  a  rage  about  ? — Come  and  read. 

JULIET. 
Not  till  I  have  dreffed  my  doll. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

Well, — make  hade  then. — (A  faufe, 
.  Stlwyn  works  but  [lowly  and  idly >  Ju- 
liet 
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liet  drejfist  her  doll,    at  laft,   Jhe  ftamps 
her  foot ,  and  Jays : — 

You  tirefome  creature,  won't  you  be 
be  drefs'd  ? 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

My  ftars,  Mifs  Juliet,  how  you  make 
one  ftart. — What  is  the  matter  now  ? 

JULIET. 

Why,  my  naily  doll  is  fuch  a  tor- 
ment. 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

Very  pretty,  to  quarrel  with  a  bit  of 
painted  wood  ! — Oh  1  you  filly  child  ! — 
Come,  leave  your  doll,  and  let  me  hear 
you  read. 

JULIET. 
I  tell  you  I  won't. 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

Oh !  you  are  a  fweet  little  girl,  fo  mild 

and  ib  obliging  -9  how  every  body  loves  you. 

B  6  JULIET. 
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JULIET,  (Crying.) 
Let  me  alone  then  ! 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

Pretty  creature  ! — What  a  fweet  face  ! 
— Look  how  your  doll  flares  at  you ! 

JULIET,  (Rijing  in  a  paffion,  and  throwing 

ber  doll  acrofs  the  room.) 
1  wifh  the  doll  was  a  thoufand  miles 
of£  a  little  provoking  creature  ! — (Mrs* 
Selwyn  laughs.) — I  won't  be  laugh'd  at* 
that  I  won't.. 

MRS.  SELWYN* 

How  will  you  help  it  ?  —  Leave  off 
crying  direftly,  or  I  will  fhut  you  up  for 
two  hours.  —  (Another  faufe,  Juliet  ft  ill 
cries,  but  by  degrees  becomes  quiet,  after 
Jome  timefloe  calls.) — Mary  ! — Mary  1 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

What  now,  mifs  ? 

JULIET. 
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JULIET,, 

I  want  Mary.  —  (calls)  —  Mary,  I 
fay  ! 

Enter  MARY. 

MARY. 

Mercy,  mifs,  I  came  as  foon  as  ever  I 
heard  you. 

JULIET. 

You  are  always  fo  flow.  —  Take  down 
my  goldfinch,  and  fetch  me  fome  feed 
and  water* 

MARY. 

Yes,  mifs,  (She  reaches  the  bird  down? 
then  goes  out>  and  returns  wi'thjome  water- 
an 


JULIET. 

Come  my  pretty,  let  your  miftrefs 
feed  you,  I  love  you  very  much.  —  (She 
feeds  it.) 

MRS.    SELWYN. 
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MRS.  SELWYN. 

Yes,  you  love  it  vaftly  juft  now,  but 
fometimes  you  are  ready  to  wring  its 
neck,  when  it  does  not  eat  to  pleafe 
you. 

MARY,  (afide?) 

One  would  think  Mrs.  Selwyn  liked  to 
fee  her  in  a  paffion,  fhe  delights  fb  in 
teazing  her ! 

JULIET,  {feeding  the  bird.'} 
Oh,  you  little  torment,  you  won't  eat 
out  of  my  hand ! 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

There,  I  told  you  fo,  now,  mils,  you 
had  better  beat  the  bird,  or  throw  it 
acrofs  the  room,  as  you  did  your  doll. 

JULIET. 
So  I  will,  if  I  pleafe. 

MRS.  SELWYN, 
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MRS.  SELWYIST. 

Do,  I  would  advife  you  ! 

MARY. 

Dear  ma'am,  how  can  you  ? 

JULIET. 

Come,  eat  then. — You  won't! — You 
nafty,  little  obftinate,  ungrateful  creature, 
—I'll  teach  you  to  teaze  me,  I  will.— 
(Shefnatches  the  bird  out  of  the  cage  in  a 
faffion>  gives  it  afqueeze,  then  looks  at  ity 
and  burjis  into  tears.) — Oh!  Heaven,  I 
have  killed  my  bird  ! — 

MARY. 

Oh,  dear,  mifs,  I  hope  not. 

JULIET. 

Look  at  it,  Mary,  pray  try  if  you  can 
fetch  it  to  life  ! — Oh  my  poor  bird. — is 
it  dead,  Mary  ? • 

MARY. 
Yes,  mifs,  you  have  killed  it. 

JULIET, 
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JULIET. 

I ! — /  have  killed  it ! — I  that  loved  it 
fo  ! — Oh  !  how  unhappy  I  am ! 

MARY. 

Don't  cry  fo,  mifs,  you  was  not  fo 
much  to  blame  now. 

Enter  PAULINA. 

PAULINA. 

Dear  Juliet,  what's  the  matter  ? 

JULIET,    (Throws   herjelf  into  Paulina's 

arms*) 

Oh !  coufin,  why  did  you  leave  me  ? 
— I  am  never  fo  naughty  when  you  are 
with  me. 

PAULINA. 

My  dear,  I  have  been  feeking  you, 
at  laft  I  heard  you  was  playing  with 
Fanny  Wood,  fo  then  I  fat  down  to  write 
to  mama. — But  what  has  happened  ? — 

MRS.  SELWYN. 
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MRS.    SELWYN. 

Oh !  Mifs  Juliet  has  been  in  one  of 
her  ufual  furies. — I  muft  drefs. — I  am 
tired  out  with  her. — Mary  will  tell  you, 
Mifs  Paulina.  (She  goes  out.) 

MARY,  (muttering.} 

And  'tis  as  much  your  fault  as  her's 
this  time,  I  muft  fay,  teaze,  teaze,  for 
ever. 

PAULINA. 
Mary,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

MARY. 
Shall  I  tell,  mifs  ? 

JULIET. 

Oh  !  my  coufin  will  hate  me, 

PAULINA. 

/hate  you,  my  dear,  no,  I  fhall  pity 
you. 

MARY, 
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MARY. 

Why,  mifs,  my  young  lady  was  feed- 
ing her  bird,  and  hurt  it  fome-how,  and 
'tis  dead. 

JULIET. 

No,  Paulina,  that  is  not  all  $  I  was 
angry  with  my  poor  bird,  I  gave  it  a 
fudden  fqueeze,  and  killed  it. 

PAULINA. 

My  dear  coufin,  you  almoft  redeem 
your  faults  by  this  opennefs  of  heart. — • 
How  I  pity  you,  how  much  you  muft 
feel  on  this  occafion  ! 

JULIET,  (weeping,  but  with  gentlenefs. ) 

But  you,  who  are  fo  good,  how  much 
you  muft  deteft  me  ! 

MARY. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mils  Paulina, 
my  young  lady  was  not  fo  much  to 

blame 
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blame  as  fhe  is  fometimes.  Mrs.  Selwyn 
did  teaze  her  fadly,  that  fhe  did,  to  be 
fure. 

JULIET. 

.But  that  was  not  my  bird's  fault! — 
Ah,  my  poor  bird,  he  will  never  eat 
out  of  my  hand  again  1 — How  could  I 
be  fo  cruel  as  to  hurt  a  little  creature  who 
loved  me  fo  dearly. 

PAULINA. 
Leave  us,  Mary.         (Mary  goes  out.) 

PAULINA,    JULIET. 
PAULINA. 

Do  not  diftrefs  yourfelf  fo  much,  my 
dear  Juliet. 

JULIET. 
Do  I  not  deferve  to  be  diftrefTed  ? 

PAULINA. 

You  have  certainly  been  wrong. 

JULIET,     / 
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JULIET. 

Ah !  You  do  not  know  half  how 
naughty  I  have  been  :  I  pinched  Mary, 
I  beat  Fanny  Wood  ! — What  is  it  makes 
me  fo  wicked,  Paulina  ?  I  always  know 
when  I  am  fo,  and  I  am  unhappy  j  then 
1  fret,  and  do  wrong  again. 

PAULINA. 

I  can  eafily  conceive  all  that,  you  arc 
greatly  to  be  pitied. 

JULIET. 

But  you  are  the  only  perfon  (ex- 
cept my  father)  who  ever  fpeaks  to  me 
as  if  I  had  common  fenfe  ! — Mary  (hrugs 
up  her  fhoulders  and  leaves  me  as  foon 
as  ihe  can, — Mrs.  Selwyn  laughs  at  me 
and  treats  me  like  a  baby.  It  was  but 
juft  now  fhe  bade  me  "  look  how  my  doll 
flared  at  me  /"  And  that  put  me  into  fuch 
a  padion,  that  I  threw  my  doll  acrofs 
the  room. 

PAULINA, 
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PAULINA. 

?y*'    •^ 
Certainly  Mrs.  Selwyn  does  not  treat 

you  properly,  but  that  does  not  juftify 
you.  You  are  now,  my  dear,  more 
than  twelve  years  old;  at  that  age, 
though  children,  we  are  no  longer  babies, 
but  you  do  not  feek  to  improve  yourfelf. 
You  read,  indeed,  becaufe  you  love  read- 
ing, but  not  with  a  fteady  view  to  your 
own  improvement,  and  almofl  all  the  re- 
mainder of  your  time  is  fpent  in  dreffing 
your  doll  and  playing  with  Fanny 
Wood,  who  is  too  ignorant  to  be  a  pro- 
per companion  for  you  $  thus  you  tempt 
others  to  treat  "you  like  a  baby. — I  do  not 
offend  you  ? 

JULIET. 

No,  no, — I  like  to  hear  you  becaufe 
you  fpeak  to  me  gently,  and  I  feel  what 
you  fay.  Pray,  dear  Paulina,  tell  me 
what  I  mult  do  to  be  like  you. 

PAULINA. 
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PAULINA. 

My  dear  Juliet,  I  wifli  you  a  better* 
example; — if  you  were  wirh  us,  mama 
would  foon  teach  you  to  be  all  your 
friends  could  wifli. — But  Juliet,  with  the 
underftanding  nature  has  given  you,  you 
may  do  much  for  yourfelf.  In  the  words 
of  a  very  great  author  I  will  tell  you  that 


There  is  no  foul 


More  able  to  diredl  you  than  yourfelf, 

If  with  the  fap  of  Reafon  you  would  quench, 

Or  but  allay  the  Fire  of  Pafllon!" 

Read  more,  and  reflect.  — Whenever 
you  find  yourfelf  getting  angry,  leave 
the  caufe  of  your  difpleafure,  take  a  book 
which  amufes  you,  and  read  till  you  find 
yourfelf  calm  and  eafy.  Struggle  with 
your  violent  paflions,  and  think  to  what 
dreadful  confequences  they  will  lead  if 
you  indulge  them. 

JULIET. 
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JULIET. 

Confequences ! 

PAULINA. 

JYes,  my  dear  coufm,  I  know  not  to 
what  an  excefs  they  may  tranfport  you  in 
,  time,  if  they  are  not  now  oppofed. — My 
mother  told  me,  the  other  day,  ihe  had 
juft  read  the  hiftory  of  a  man,  who,  when 
a  boy,  fqueezed  his  fquirrel  to  death  as 
you  did  your  bird,  and  when  he  grew  up, 
after  various  crimes,  being  angry  with 
his  wife,  his  child,  who  was  in  her  arms, 
happened  to  cry  while  he  was  fpeaking, 
and,  in  a  fit  of  paflion,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  it,  and  llrangled  it  in  a  moment  1 

JULIET. 

Oh  !  Heaven,  how  fhocking  -,  do  you 
think  it  fojjible,  Paulina,  do  you  think  it 
foffible  I  Ihould  ever  do  fo  ? 

PAULINA. 
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PAULINA. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  what  extrava- 
gance pafiion  may  lead  ! — But  yefterday 
you  would  have  detefted  the  idea  of  in- 
juring your  bird — and  are  we  not  told  in 
the  Bible,  that  when  the  Prophet  fore- 
told to  Hazael*  the  miferies  he  would 
bring  on  his  country,  and  the  cruelties 
of  which  he  would  be  guilty,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "Is  thy  fervant  a  dog  that  he  fhould 
do  this  great  thing  ?" — And  yet  when 
he  gave  way  to  his  paflions,  he  exactly 
verified  the  Prophet's  words. 

JULIET. 

Oh,  Paulina  !  you  terrify  me  extreme- 
ly—I will  indeed  try  to  be  good — I  will 
not  beat  Fanny,  nor  pinch  Charles  any 
more. 

*  See  8th  Chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Kings. 

PAULINA. 
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PAULINTA. 

I  wifh  you  may  not. — It  is  time  for  us 
to  drefs,  your  father  will  be  at  home  pre- 
fently,  and  I  hear  Charles  is  juft  come 
&om  fchooL  [Vbey  go  out.) 


OT  THE  FIRST  FART, 


PART 


PART    THE    SECOND. 


Juliet  enters  from  the  gar  den,  Jhc  draws 
a  chair,  fits  down,  and  leans  her 
bead  en  her  hand. 

JULIET. 

I  HAVE  a  fad  head-aeh,  it  always 
comes  when  I  cry  fo  much. — How  true 
is  what  Paulina  faid  juft  now,  that  I 
make  myfelf  wretched  by  indulging  my 
paffions ! — Why  did  nobody  ever  tell 
me  fo  before  ? — (Sfie  fakes  a  pifiure  from 
her  bofom  and  kiffes  it.) — Oh,  my  dear 
mother ! — You  died  too  early  to  form, 
by  your  example,  the  daughter  you  loved 
fo  tenderly  1  —  Wretched  girl !  —  Why 
do  I  ever,  for  a  moment,  forget  the  cha- 
racter which  my  father  drew  of  my  mo- 
ther when  he  gave  me  this  pidlure.— - 

«  Be 
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c<  Be  like  your  mother,  my  Juliet;  fhe 
was  mild  and  gentle  to  all,  fhe  was  be- 
loved by  every  one  who  knew  her  !   her 
dying  wifh.  was,  that  you  might  be  vir- 
tuous ! — My  child,    be  worthy  of  your 
mother ! — Yes,   thole  were  cxa<5Uy  hi$ 
words.     Ah !    how  little  do  I  fulfil  her 
wifhes  ! — I,  who  ill-treat  the  fervant  to 
whofe  care  fhe  intruded  my  infancy — 
Who  abufe  a  poor  child  whofe  fituation 
fhould  make  me  pity  her! — I  whom' 
every  body  hates ! — Torn  by  contrary 
feelings! — Capable  of  knowing  when  I 
do  wrong,  yet  yielding  to  the  next  temp- 
tation.  In  fpite  of  my  faults,  am  I 

not  to  be  pitied  ? 

Enter  MARY. 

MARY. 

Mifs,  my  mafter  bade  me  tell  you  he 
is  going  to  Mr.  Richley's,  and  fhall  be 
back  in  lefs  than  an  hour. 

C  2  JULIET. 
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JULIET. 

Very  well. 

MARY. 

What  is  the  matter,  mifs,  you  are 
crying  ? 

JULIET. 

I  have  reafon  to  cry. 

MARY. 

I  am  fure,  mifs,  I  don't  know  any 
young  lady  who  might  be  happier.— 
You  tave  the  be  ft  of  fathers. 

JULIET. 
Ah !  that  is  true. 

MARY. 

And  here  you  have  a  fine  houfe,  where 
you  are,  as  one  may  fay,  miftrefs,  and  a 
carriage,  and  every  earthly  thing  you  can 
wilh. — Only  think  of  the  poor  children 
down  in  the  village :  the  little  Wood's, 

whofe 
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whofe  mother  is  fo  Tick,  and  who  are 
Jhalfftarvedi 

JULI1T. 

Alas,  yes! — >And  I  have  ill-treated 
poor  Fanny  ! — My  dear  Mary,  do  go 
down  to  the  village  and  give  her  this 
fhillingj  I  will  beg  papa,  prefently,  to 
fend  our  apothecary  to  her  mother. 

MARY. 

Oh,  mifs,  what  a  pity  you  are  not  al- 
ways good,  how  every  body  would  love 
you. 

JULIET. 
I  hope  they  will  in  future. 

Enter  PAULINA. 

8K$* 

PAULINA, 

Juliet,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

C  3  JULIET. 
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JULIET. 

I  am  going  to  read  to  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
in  her  own  room,  and  afterwards  Charles 
and  I  are  going  to  play. 

PAULINA. 

Very  well,  then  I  will  finilh  my  letter 
to  mama. 

JULIET. 

Do  fo.— I  fliall  not  flay  long  with  Mrs. 
Selwyn. — Let  me  know,  Mary,  when 
my  father  comes  in. 

MARY. 

Yes,  mifs.  (Juliet  goes  cyt.) 

PAULINA,     MARY. 
MARY. 

Mifs  Juliet  feems  very  unhappy  to- 
day. 

PAULINA. 

Yes,  (lie  has  naturally  a  flrong  fenfe 
of  what  is  right ;  fhe  feels  that  Ihe  is 
•wrong,  and  of  courfe  is  unhappy. 

MARY. 
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MARY. 

I  cannot  help  loving  her,  though  Ihc 
is  fometimes  fo  much  out  of  the  way. 
She  was  a  fweet  child  before  fhe  grew  fo 
pafllonate,  and  Ihe  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  about  her  ftill.  How  my  poor 
lady  would  have  grieved  had  Ihe  lived 
to  fee  her  fo  head-ftrong  ! 

PAULINA, 

Had  it  pleafed  Heaven  to  fpare  Mrs. 
Beecher,  Juliet  would  probably  have 
been  a  very  different  character  j  (he  has 
an  admirable  underftanding,  but  fhe  is 
ill  educated. 

MARY. 

That's  true,  indeed,  mifs.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  fpeaking  to  you,  becaufe  you 
know  how  I  love  all  this  family,  and 
that  I  have  lived  in  it  long  enough  to 
know  fomething  about  it. 

C    4  PAULINA. 
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PAULINA. 

Yes,  Mary,  you  may  fpeak  to  me 
without  fear  j  I  know  your  attachment 
to  your  late  lady  and  ak  that  belonged  to 
hen 

MARY, 

Ah,  mifs,  I  wifh  my  young  lady 
lived  with  you,  you  are  fo  mild  and  Ib 
fenlible,  and  my  lady  your  mother  is  fo 
fine  a  character- 

PAULINA. 

I  have  reafon  to  glory  in  my  mother. 
—May  I  be  one  day  like  her. 

MARY* 

You  will,  mifs,  nay,  you  are  already ; 
truly  I  hear  of  you  from  all  parts. — But 
I  know  you  don't  wifh  to  be  praifed. — 
What  I  was  going  to  fay,  is  this : — No- 
body hears  us  ?  — No.  —  Indeed,  Mifs 
Paulina,  Mrs.  Selwyn  is  not  fit  to  have 
the  care  of  my  young  lady. 

PAULINA. 
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PAULINA, 

It  is  true  indeed. 

MARY. 

She  fets  her  no  example  but  lazinefs, 
and  fhe  teazes  her  out  of  her  wits ;— if 
you  had  but  heard  her  this  morning 

PAULINA. 

I  fee  it  with  pain.  She  has  no  com- 
mand over  my  coufin,  beeaufe  fhe  put& 
herfelf  on  a  level  with  her  by  mean  teaz- 
ing  and  raillery; — a  pafiionate  temper 
was  never  mended  by  irritation.— By 
the  way,  I  don't  much  like  this  fcheme 
of  playing  with  Charles;  Juliet  and  he 
always  quarrel,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will 
overthrow  all  her  good  refolutions.  I 
mean  to  fpeak  to  my  uncle,  to-night, 
about  Mrs.  Selwyn,  not  to  blame  or  cen- 
fure  her,  but  merely  to  fay  I  think  fhe 
does  not  exactly  follow  the  right  method 
of  managing  my  coufin's  temper.- 

C  5  MARY. 
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MARY. 

Truly  I  think  not. 

PAULINA. 

I  intend  to  afk  my  uncle  to  let  Juliet 
return  with  me,  I  know  mama  wifhes  it. 

MARY. 

I  wifh  he  may,    mifs,   with  all  my 
heart. 

PAULINA. 

Well,  I  will  go  and  write  my  letter. 
(She  is  going,  when  Juliet  rujkes  in 
apparently  much  terrified.) 

JULIET. 

Oh  Paulina!— Mary !— Help,  help  ! 

MARY. 

Oh  dear,  mifs,  what's  the  matter  ? 

JULIET. 

My  brother  1 — help— help  him  !— go 
to  him. 

(Mary 
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(Mary  runs  out,  Juliet  Jinks  down 
with  her  head  again/I  a  chair ,  Pau- 
lina goes  to  her. 

PAULINA. 

Coufm! — My  dear  Juliet,  what  is  the 
matter  ? — Oh,  Heaven  !  (he  is  fainting  1 
—What  fhall  I  do,  fhalll  run  to  Charles  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  leave  this  dear  girl. — 
Juliet,  revive,  fmell  to  my  falts. — (Juliet 
recovering,  rifes  on  her  knees,  and  clings 
round  Paulina.) 

JULIET. 

Oh,  Paulina ! — Send  for  fome  help.— 
Run  to  my  father. — My  father ! — Good 
Heaven !  he  will  hate  me  for  ever. — I 
fhall  be  banifhed  his  fight ;  plead  for  me 
Paulina  ! — Wretched  girl !  — What  will 
become  of  me ! 

PAULINA. 
For  pity's  fake  tell  me  what  you  have 

done  ? 

C  6  JULIET. 
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JULIET. 

What  have  I  done  ? — I  know  not  !— * 
Perhaps  I  have  killed  my  brother! 

PAULINA,  (Jhudders  and Jhrinks  back.) 
Unhappy  girl  t 

JULIET* 

Oh  !  well  may  you  fhudder,  well  may 
you  look  at  me  with  horror !— You  who 
warned  me ;  how  dare  I  clafp  my  arms 
round  you. — Thofe  hands,  which,  (how 
can  I  live  to  tell  it)  perhaps  have  mur- 
dered rny  brother.  (She  faints. ) 

PAULINA. 

With  what  terror  do  I  hear  her,  {foe 
leans  over  her.}  Wretched  victim  of  un- 
govern'd  paffion I—Revive,,  fear  not  my 
reproaches !— Ah,  thou  art  already  too 
naiferable  I 

Enter 
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Enter  MARY. 

MARY. 

Ah,   mifs,  what  ihall  we  do  ? — I  have 
fent  for  a  furgeon. 

PAULINA* 

How  is  he  hurt  ? 

MARY. 

Alas!  I  know  not  how  much,  tkr 
knife  has  ftruck  him  near  the  eye. 

PAULINA. 
The  knife  I 

MARY- 

Yes,  they  were  at  play  and  quarrelled, 
Mifs  Juliet  had  a  knife  in  her  hand* 
which  fhe  threw  at  him. 

PAULINA* 

How  dreadful ! — let  us  run  to  him  ! — 
Yet,  Juliet !  But  why  fhouldl  feek  to  re- 
vive 
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vive  her! — Unhappy  creature,  (he  wakes 
but  to  woe ! — Perhaps  he  may  be  blinded ! 
— I  ftiffen  with  horror  ! — Ah,  I  hear  the 
furgeon ;  follow  me,  Mary !  (They  run  out. ) 

^JULIET,  alone  and  recovering.) 

Paulina,  where  am  1 ! — You  will  not 
Ipeak! — What  have  I  done! — Ah  I  re- 
member— too,  too  well  I  remember ! — 
(Sbe  raifes  herfelf) — They  are  gone  ! — 
They  leave  me! — to  die  alone! — Alas  I 
deferve  it ! — Am  1  worthy  that  one  creature 
fhould  pity  me ! — Yet  the  torments  I  en- 
dure ! — Can  they  atone  for  my  crime  P-— 
Never,  never! — Dreadful  idea! — mufti 
fuffer  thro'  life  the  anguifh  I  feel  at  this 
moment  ? — Thro'  life — what  terrible  fears 
crowd  upon  me! — (Jhe  kneels,}  Oh  God 
of  mercy  !  hear  me,  pity  me  ! — Ah  He  is 
aGodofjuftice! — Can  he  forgive  me  who 
have  murdered  my  Brother  ? — What  a 

wretch  am  I ! • 

Enter 
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Enter  MARY. 

MARY. 

Mifs  Juliet,  are  you  better  ? 

JULIET. 
Yes,  Mary. — Have  you  feen- 

MARY. 

Your  brother? — yes,  Mifs. 

JULIET. 

Ah,  you  weep ! 

".  V 'Ti  /iQ. 

MARY. 

Truly  yes,  I  am  frightened  to  death. 

JULIET. 

I  am  the  unhappy  caufe.— I  dread  to 
hear — I  dare  not  afk. 

MARY. 

The  furgeon  is  with  him  $  I  could  not 
(lay  any  longer  to  fee  him  fuffer  fo. 

JULIET. 
Suffer! 
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MARY. 

Yes,  thefurgeon  is  obliged  to  hurt  him, 
to  find  if  the  wound  is — I  cannot  fpeak  it  I 

JULIET* 

Mortal  you  would  fay  ? — How  is  it  that 
/  have  courage  to  pronounce  that  horrible 
word  ? — Ah,  I  gather  courage  from  the 
cxcefs  of  my  defpair. 

MART. 
Oh  my  poor  mailer,  what  will  he  fay  I 

JULIET. 

Do  not  diftracl:  me  ! — Pity  for  a  mo- 
ment the  pangs  I  fuffer  ! — Leave  me, 
Mary,  leave  me,  I  implore  you  ! — Go> 
learn  if  there  is  any  hope !  (Mary  goes  cuf.) 

JULIET. 

I  have  loft  every-thing ! — My  father 

will  drive  me  from  him  for  ever — I  (hall 

quit  every-thing  I   love! — My  friends, 

2  my 
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my  relations  will  blufh  when" my  name  is 
mentioned — .Never  more  fhall  I  revifit 
thefe  fcenes,  fo  dear  to  my  infancy  I — Let 
me  not  recall  the  years  I  have  pafl — years 
of  innocence  and  happinefs  ! — Go  where 
I  will,  I  (hall  be  pointed  at  and  hated. — 
Even  the  picture  of  my  mother,  which 
ufed  in  all  my  diftrefles  to  confole  me, 
I  can  never  fee  again. — I  fhould  fancy  it 
reproached  me. — And  all  this  mifery  I 
have  incurred  by  one  moment  of  paflion  ! 
— Oh  God,  if  thou  fhould'ft  this  once 
deign  to  fave  me,  never,  never,  will  I  be 
guilty  again  I 

Enter  PAULINA,  (running.) 

PAULINA. 

Juliet ! — my  dear  coufin  ! — be  com* 
forted. 

JULIET. 

Ah !  what  then!-— What!— may  I,  dare 
I  hope ! 

PAULINA. 
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PAULINA. 

Yes— the  furgeon  fays  he  is  in  no 
danger. 

JULIET,  (throwing  berjelfinto  her  arms.) 
Oh  my  beft  Paulina ! 

PAULINA,  (embracing  her  with  tears.) 
I  ran  to  you  the  inftant  I  heard  it. 

JULIET. 

J  have  not  deferved  your  goodnefs. 

PAULINA. 

Ah  Juliet! — if  the  knife  had  gone  ever 
fo  little  on  one  fide,  Charles  would  have 
been  killed,  or  en  the  other,  and  he  would 
have  been  blinded  for  ever. 

JULIET. 

Oh  merciful,  Almighty  God  ! — from 
what  mifery  has  thy  providence  preferred 
me ! — even  now  I  cannot  behold  myfelf 
.without  horror.— Have  I  deferved  the 

mercy 
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mercy  I  have  met  with  ? — No ! — tho* 
innocent  in  intention,  my  action  was 
guilty. — I  could  not  wifti  to  hurt  my 
brother,  yet  took  the  means  to  do  fo  !— 
Detefted  paffion ! — Oh  Paulina,  I  am 
cured  for  ever ! 

PAULINA* 

I  dare  hope  fo ! — The  lefTons  of  this 
day  have  been  linking. — They  fhew  how 
one  ftep  in  evil  leads  to  another.  —  Awe- 
ful  and  horrid  might  have  been  the  event, 
but  as  it  has  proved,  we  will  hope  this 
inftruction  has  been  directed  by  Provi- 
dence, to  warn  you  of  your  danger ! 

JULIET. 

It  has  done  it  completely. — But  Pau- 
lina, where  is  my  father  ? 

PAULINA. 
I  hear  him  now  in  the  hall. 

JULIET. 

Oh  Paulina,  I  dare  not  fee  him. 

PAULINA, 
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PAULINA. 

I  will  go  to  him,  and  I  hope,,  return 
with  your  pardon. 

JULIET. 

My  beft  friend — let  adtions  fpeak  my 
gratitude;  deign  but  to  counfel  and  direft 
me,  henceforth  I  will  be  guided  by  you 
alone.  (Paulina  goes  out.) 

Enter  Mrs.  SELWYN  and  MARY. 

MARY. 
Well,  Mifs  Juliet,  make  yourfelf  eafy, 

all  goes  well. 

JULIET. 
Thank  God! 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

You  have  had  good  fortune,  Mifs,  I 

can  tell  you. 

JULIET. 

Good  fortune,  Ma'am !  1  dare  to  con- 
fider  it  as  the  aft  of  Divine  Providence, 
if  not  to  fave  me,  yet  to  preferve  my  father 
from  mifery. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 
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MRS.    SELWYN. 

You  improve,  Mifs,  your  language  is 

really  fine. 

JULIET. 

Misfortunes  correft  the  heart,  and  ftrong 
feelings  excite  ftrong  expreflion. — I  hope 
I  fhall  improve. 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

You  aftonifh.  me  ! — -you  who  but  this 
morning  were  drefling  your  doll,  to  be 
making  wife  remarks,  is  indeed  furprifing ! 

JULIET. 

I  am  not  a  fool,  tho'  I  have  a&ed  like 
one. 

MARY. 

No,  no,  they  an't  very  wife  that  take 
you  for  a  fool.  I  have  often  heard  you 
talk  to  my  mafter  as  fenfible  as  any-bcdy 
in  the  world. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

Mifs  Juliet  never  indulged  me  with  an^ 

of  her  fenfible  converfation. 

MARY. 
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MARY. 

Truly  no,  becaufe  you  treated  her  like 
a  baby. 

MRS.  SELWYN. 

You  take  great  liberties. 

MARY. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am,  but  I  have 
often  told  you  you  did  not  know  my  young 
lady  fo  well  as  I  did. 

MRS.    SELWYN. 

The  more  fenfe  fhe  has,  the  more  fliame 
for  her  to  behave  as  Ihe  has  done. 

JULIET. 

Too  true  indeed  ! — my  confcience  tells 
me  I  have  not  the  excufe  of  folly. — But  I 
have  fuffer'dpaflion  to  over-  run  and  darken 
all  my  good  qualities.  This  one  hour  has 
driven  it  from  my  heart.  I  am  no  longer 
a  foolilh  child. 

Enter 
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Enter  PAULINA. 

PAULINA. 

Come,  my  deareft  Juliet- — Charles  is 
with  your  father,  he  knows  all,  he  for- 
gives you,  he  calls  for  you. 

JULIET. 
I  owe  every-thing  to  you  I 

PAULINA. 

I  have  more  good  news  for  you — one 
word. 

(Mrs.  Selwyn  and  Mary  retire  to  the  back 
of  the  Scene.)  You  go  home  with  me — 
you  are  to  ftay  with  us  as  long  as  you 
pleafe ! 

JULIET. 
Delightful  !— 

PAULINA. 

Your  father  difmifTes  Mrs.  Selwyn. 

JULIET. 
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JULIET. 

Ah  I  am  forry ! — She  is  poor,  and  flic 
has  taught  me  many  things. 

PAULINA. 

My  good  coufin,  how  I  love  that  gra- 
titude ! — your  father  will  allow  her  a 
penfion,  we  have  fettled  all  that  fincc  I 

left  you. 

JULIET. 

Oh  my  beft  coufin ! — how  much  do  I 

owe  you. 

PAULINA. 
I  am  overpaid  if  you  are  happy. 

JULIET. 

To  be  fo  I  muft  be  good. — That  will 
be  the  work  of  your  hands ! — How  will 
you  be  loved  by  your  friends,  by  your 
mother,  by  Heaven  itfelf! — yes  that  will 

repay  you. 

PAULINA. 
Let  us  go,  my  uncle  expects  us* 

Scene  clofes. 

SEN- 


SENSIBILITY, 

A      DRAMA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


CHARACTERS. 

MRS.  MELVILLE, 

MRS.  RIVERS, 

CECILIA,      —    DAUGHTER  OF  MRS.  RIVERS. 

ISABELLA,  —    DAUGHTER  OF  MRS.  MELVILLE* 

MARTHA,    —    MRS.  MELVILLE'S  MAID. 


——Exclamations,  tender  tor.es,  fond  tears* 
And  all  the  graceful  d:  ap'ry  Pity  wears, 
Thefe  are  hot  Pity's  felf,    they  bat  ex:  refs 
Her  inward  fufF rings,  by  her  pictured  tlrefs  j 
And  thefe  fair  marks,  reluftant  I  relate, 
Thefe  lovely  fymbols  may  be  counterfeit. 

SENSIBILITY. — Miss  MOORED 


SCENE,    a  DreJJing-room,  at   Mrs* 

Melville  s. 


able  ftanding  with  V/crk>  and  Books.) 

Enter    MRS.    RIVERS,    CECILIA,     and 
MARTHA. 

MARTHA. 

PRAY,  ma'am,  walk  in,  I  will  let  my 
miftrefs  know  you  are  here,  (he  is 
D  walking 
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walking  in  the  garden  with  .  Mifs  Mel- 
ville.— Won't  you  pleafe  to  fit  ? 

(  She  places  chairs,  they  fit  down. ) 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

Thank  you,  Martha,  don't  hurry  your 
miflrefs.  {Martha  goes  cut.} 

CECILIA. 
This  is  a  pretty  room,  mama. 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

Very  much  fo,  I  fee  it  again  with  great 
pleafure. 

CECIL/A. 

It  is  fome  time,  I  think,  fince  you 
were  here. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

Yes,  near  two  years.  Mrs.  Melville 
has  been  gone  fo  long  on  bufmefs  of  her 
late  hulband's  to  an  eftate  he  had  in 
Jamaica. 

CECILIA. 

How  glad  you  will  be  to  fee  her  again ! 
What  a  delightful  day  we  fliall  fpend ! 

MRS.  RIVERS. 
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MRS.    RIVERS. 

It  will  indeed  give  me  great  pleafure. 

CECILIA. 

But  her  daughter! — Oh,  mama,  what 
joy  to  her  to  fee  her  mother  again  after  an 
abfence  of  two  years  !^— I  fhould  envy  her, 
if  I  had  not  pafTed  thofe  two  years  with 
the  beft  of  mothers. 

.MRS.  RIVERS. 

She  has  indeed  probably  loft  much  by 
fo  long  an  abfence  from  her  who  is  fo  well 
able  to  inftruct  her. 

CECILIA. 

Undoubtedly! — Ah,  whofe  inftru&ions 
can  teach  the  heart  fo  foon  as  thofe  of  a 
mother,  whole  reproofs  proceed  from  af- 
fection, whofe  praifes  are  the  greatefl; 
glory  of  a  child ! 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

It  is  true, — a  child  muft  be  obftinate 

indeed,   who  refufes  to  liften  to  the  in- 

D  2  ftruftions 
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flruftions  of  a  fond  mother. — Mrs.  Mel- 
ville is  entitled  to  her  daughter's  beft 
afte&ions,  not  only  by  the  goodnefs  of  her 
heart  and  understanding,  but  by  the  facri- 
fices  fhe  has  made  for  her  fake. — When 
Mr.  Melville  died,  he  left  his  large  eftate 
in  Jamaica  to  his  little  girl :  on  enquiry, 
her  mother  found  that  the  eftate  had 
been,  and  ftill  was,  ill  managed  by  the 
fteward  -,  in  fhort^  that  nothing  but  the 
pretence  of  fome  perfon  interefted  in  its 
improvement  could  render  it  half  fo  valu- 
able as  it  had  been  fuppofed. — She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  overcome  her  dread 
of  the  fea,  which  all  her  life  had  been  ex- 
treme \  to  leave  her  friends,  her  fitter, 
even  her  child,  in  England,  and  under- 
take the  voyage  herfclf. — This  fhe  has 
done ;  has  reftored  the  eftate  to  the  moil 
flourifhing  condition,  and  is  now  returned 
to  enjoy  the  reward  of  her  labours. 

CECILIA. 
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CECILIA. 

What  a  charming  character  ! — {A Jhort 
pau/e.)  I  like  this  room  very  much,  'tis 
ib  pleafant  and  quiet — (She  rijes  and  walks^ 
about] — Mama,  may  I  look  at  this  book? 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

If  you  pleafe,  as  it  is  lying  open  to 
every -one's  infpe&ion,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper, but  it  is  impertinent  and  ill-bred 
to  look  even  into  printed  books,  which 
are  placed  out  of  immediate  view. 
CECILIA. 

"  The  Beauties  of  Sterne  !"-— It  has 
Mifs  Melville's  name  in  it. — I  do  not: 
know  this  book,  Mama. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

No,  my  dear,  tho'  it  has  great  merit  in 
point  of  writing  and  fentiment,  it  is  not 
exactly  the  book  I  fhould  chufe  for  you 
at  prefent.  In  my  opinion  it  recommends 
too  much  the  enervating  mind  of  Senfi- 
bility,  to  which  I  fo  greatly  object. — But 
here  come  Mrs.  Melville  and  Ifabella. 

D  3  Enter 
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Enter  MRS.  MELVILLE  and  ISABELLA* 

MRS.   MELVILLE. 

My  dear  friend^  how  much  I  rejoice  to 
fee  you  I 

MRS.    RIVERS, 

The  pleafure  is  mutual,  believe  me  I—- 
It is  fo  long  fince  we  met,  I  began  to  fear 
we  ihould  meet  no  more  ! — *This  is,  I 
believe,  Mifs  Melville,  but  fo  grown  I 
fliouid  hardl)  have  known  her  ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Not  more  than  Mifs  Rivers. — I  muft 
have  thefe  young  people  acquainted. 
(Mrs.  Melville  introduces  Cecilia  and 
IJabella  to  each  ether,  they  curlfyy 
andjeem  to  talk  apart.) 

MRS.    RIVERS.. 

I  hope  they  will  be  fo,  nothing  can  give 
me  more  pleafure. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

But  I  forget  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
keeping  you  waiting,  I  had  ftrolled  be- 
yond 
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yond  the  garden  into  the  field,  and  Martha 
eould  not  find  me. — She  has  fhewn  you 
into  a  litter'd  room. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

No  apology  is  neceflary,  I  have  long 
known  and  loved  this  rooiru 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

It  is  my  daughter's  now,  I  gave  it  up 
to  her  the  day  after  my  return,  and  fne 
has  already  brought  hither  her  books  and 
work — fo  that  (he  has  the  confulion  to 
anfwer  far—ffmilwg.)* 

MRS.  RIVERS., 

It  is  a  becoming  confufion,  I  like  to 
fee  books  and  work  about  in  a  young 
perfon's  apartment. 

ISABELLA. 

Mine  would  have  been  in  better  ordeiy 
mama,  if  you  had  not  called  me  away 
fuddenly. — Befides  I  hardly  know  where 
I  am,  or  what  I  do  at  prefent. 

D  4  MRS,  RIVERS. 
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MRS.    RIVERS. 

I  dare  fay,  my  dear,  you  have  hardly 
yet  recovered,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  your  mother ! 

ISABELLA. 

No  indeed,  Majam  ! — The   extreme 

joy  almoft  overcame  me.     It  may  well 

be  called  recovery,  for  fuch  delight  is  really 

fuffering  !  (Mrs.  Rivers  looks  at  her  with 

Jcmejurfrife.} 

MRS.  MELVILIE. 

Mine  was,  and  ftill  is,  exquifite  ! — To 
return  once  more  to  my  frienJs,  to  my 
fitter,  to  my  daughter,  is  happinefs  fo  great 
as  wholly  to  repay  me  all  I  have  fuffered 
in  my  ab fence  from  them ! 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

No  doubt,  every  facrifice  we  make  of 
p'eafure  to  duty  will,  fooner  or  later,  be 
repaid  5  even  the  conviction  of  having 
done  fo  carries  with  it  a  comfort  to  the 

heart 
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heart  fuperior  to  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  deviation  from  virtue. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

You  fay  true.  It  was  with  extreme 
regret  that  I  prepared  to  quit  England, 
and  to  leave  my  daughter ;  but  the 
aflurance  that  my  departure  was  necefTary 
to  her  future  welfare,  the  dread  of  en- 
dangering her  health,  then  extremely  de- 
licate, by  taking  her  with  me,  and  the 
conviction  that  I  left  her  in  proper  care, 
confpired  to  determine  me,  and  I  am  now 
repaid. 

ISABELLA, 

But,  mama,  I  fhould  have  been  Jo 
afraid  of  the  fea  and  ftorms  \ 

MRS.   MELVILLE. 

Go,  you  are  a  filly  child,  to  form  fuch 
a  terrible  idea  of  dangers,  which  are  prin- 
cipally imaginary.— But,,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Rivers,  will  you  go  with  me  to  my 
gseenhoufe? — I  havefome  curious  Weft- 
India  plants. 

D   5  MRS.  RIVERS. 
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MRS.    RIVERS. 

With  all  my  heart. — Children,  wii! 
you  flay  here,  or  go  with  us  ? 

MRS;  MELVILLE. 

.   Oh,  they  fhall  remain  here. — They  will 

become  better  acquainted  in  our  abfence. 

(Mrs.  Rivers  and  Mrs.  Melville  go  out.) 

CECILIA,  ISABELLA*. 

ISABELLA. 

Let  us  fit  down,  my  dear  Mifs  Rivers. 
(They  Jit.) — What  pleafure  I  hope  to  de- 
rive from  your  acquaintance  I 

CECILIA. 

My  mother  I  am  fure  will  be  happy  in 
my  forming  an  intimacy  with  you,  {he  has 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Melville  ! 

ISABELLA. 

It  will  give  me  infinite  pleafure. — Suf- 
fer me  to  fay  I  already  feel  I  ihail  love 
you  extremely,  I  am  already  attached  to 
2  you. 
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you. — Dear  Cecilia,  may  I  believe  the 
imprefiion  is  mutual  ! 

CECILIA. 

I  have  no  doubt,  on  a  farther  acquain* 
tance,  my  gratitude  for  your  kindnefs  wilk 
ripen  into  real  regard. 

ISABELLA. 

You  are  very  good! — (She  affumes  a: 
melancholy  air.} — Hitherto  I  have  been" 
very  unfortunate  in  my  friendfhips  !. 

CECILIA,  (with  a  Jmile.y 
You  are  very  young  to  complain  of  that. 

ISABELLA,  (earneftfy.) 
Alas  yes! — The  misfortune  of  too  great: 
fenfibility  is  mine. — You  can  have  no  idea, 
what  I  have  fuffered — what -I  do  at  this> 
moment,  fuffer ! 

CECILIA. 

You  alarm  and  diftrefs  me. — What  at 
ycur  age  can  have  happened  to  make  you 
fo  uneafy  ?  / 

D    6  ISABELLA.. 
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ISABELLA,  (Jhedding  tears.} 
Alas,   my  dear  Cecilia,  amidft  all  my 
joy  for  the  return  of  my  mother,  1  endure 
fevere  regret,  bitter  anguijh  I  might  call  it. 

CECILIA. 
Good  Heaven  !  on  what  account. 

ISABELLA,  (embracing  her.} 
Amiable  girl ! — I  fee  you  fympathize 

with  me. 

CECILIA. 

I  do  indeed,  but  furely  you  would  not 
have  told  me  fo  much  without  intending 
to  explain  yourftlf. 

ISABELLA. 

No,  my  fweet  friend.* — From  your  ten- 
dernefs  1  expeft  the  only  confolation  of 
which  my  fituation  is  capable. — How  will 
your  kind  and  gentle  nature  pity  me 
when  you  hear  the  lofs  I  have  fuftained  ! 

*  The  inflated  and  flrong  language  Ifabella'ufes, 
is  one  fymptom  of  Falfe  Senfibility. — To  apply  vio- 
lent terms  on  common  occafions  is  equally  abfurd  and 
unnatural. 

CECILIA. 
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CECILIA. 

What  can  it  be,  when  your  mother  is 
dill  with  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 

At  the  feat  of  my  aunt,  where  I  have 
been  during  my  mother's  abfence,  I  con- 
tracted a  flrong  and  ardent  attachment  to 
a  young  lady  about  your  age. — I  even 
think  you  refemble  her, — you  have  the 
fame  foftnefs  of  complexion,  the  fame 
fweet  fmile ! 

CECILIA,  (embracing  her.} 
Ah,  my  dear  Ifabella,  I  will  fpare  you 
the  relation. — I  guefs  too  eafily  what  you 
have  fuffered ! — It  is  true  I  have  never 
formed  any  friendfhip  out  of  my  own 
family,  but  I  can  conceive  what  its  feelings 
muft  be. — And  have  you  really  loft,  for 
ever,  a  tie  fo  tender  ? 


ISABELLA. 

t,  I  hope,  for  ever. 


CECILIA* 
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CECILIA, 

How  ! — I  have  mifunderftood  you. — 
I  believe  you  meant  to  have  faid  fhe  was 
dead. 

ISABELLA. 

Oh  no ! — I  fhould  hardly  be  able  to  fur- 
vive  Ib  great  a  misfortune. — Is  it  not 
enough  to  be  feparated  from  her  ?. 

CECILIA. 

You  fear  you  {hall,  perhaps,  meet  her 
no  more ! 

ISABELLA. 

No. — She  is  to  fpend  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fummer  with  me. 

CECILIA. 

I  do  not  underftand — what  then  do  you 
lament  ? 

ISABELLA. 

What?* — Surely  her  abfence  at  prefent  I 

CECILIA. 

What  the  abfence  of  a  few  months  do 
you  regret  fo  deeply!  — I  profefs  you 
furprife  me ! 

ISABELLA* 
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ISABELLA,  (a  little  dif concerted.} 
But  I  have  been  fo  accuftomed  to  fee 
her  every  dayy  fhe  is  fo  charming — and 
my  misfortune  is  loo  great  fenfibility !. 

CECILIA. 

Can  fenfibility  become  a  misfortune 
and  a  torment  ? — I  have  been  taught  to 
confider  it  as  the  fonrce  of  goodnefs  and 
delight. — True,  indeed,  we  may  be  fome- 
times  feverely  pained  by  the  impoffibility 
of  relieving  thofe  whom  we  pity,  by  the 
ill riefs  of  friends,,  and  various  other  cir- 
cumftanceSj  but  at  the  fame  time  an  active 
wifh  to  do  good  warms  and  chears  the 
heart,  and  when  we  ftifle  our  anguiih  and 
carefully  attend  the  fick-bed  of  thofe  we 
love,  do  we  not  feel  fuch  comfort  as  half 
repays  us  for  the  forrow  we  endure  in 
feeing  them  fuffer ! 

ISABELLA. 

But  unfortunately  I  feel  fo  much,  I  can 
do  very  little  to  relieve  the  pain  of  thofe 

I  loves 
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I  love;  my  prefence  of  mind  forfakes  me, 
and  I  become  unable  to  aflift  them. 

CECILIA. 

But  pardon  me  for  faying  that  it  is  a 
fort  of  weaknefs  againft  which  we  ought 
to  ftruggle,  our  feeling  becomes  ufelefs, 
worfe  than  ufelefs ;  it  difables  us  if  it  does 
does  not  prompt  us  to  aftion.  We  might 
as  well  not  feel  for  the  unhappy,  as  not 
feck  to  relieve  them  ! 

ISABELLA. 

I  fympathife  with  them,  but  my  fpirits 
are  fo  weak  I  can  do  little  more. 

CECILIA. 
I  protefl  I  do  not  underftand  you. 

Enter  MARTHA. 

MARTHA. 

Oh,  dear  Mifs  Melville,  a  fad  thing 
has  happened ! 

ISABELLA. 

Oh  Heavens  !  what  ?  You  alarm  me 
beyond  exprefiion  ! 

MARTHA. 
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MARTHA; 

Don't  be  too  much  frightened,  mifs, 
'tis  well  it's  no  worfe,  but  you  will  be 
vexed  ? • 

ISABELLA. 

I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened at  once, 

MARTHA,    • 

Why,  mifs,  your  pretty  parrot  has 
hurt  himfelf  fadly. 

ISABELLA. 

Ah !  my  poor  parrot,  what  has  he 
done  ? 

MARTHA. 

Mifs,  he  was  (landing  upon  his  perch, 
when  a  great  dog  followed  the  baker  into 
the  kitchen,  Poll  was  frightened,  and  flew 
to  the  window,  dafh'd  himfelf  againft  a 
pane  of  glafs,  broke  it,  and  cut  himfelf 
very  much  with  the  pieces. 

ISABELLA, 
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ISABELLA,  (in  tears.) 
Oh  !  what  fhall  I  do,  what  fliali  I  do  ! 

CECILIA* 

My  dear  Ifabella,  don't  diftrefs  your- 
felf  fo, — I  dare  fay  he  will  foon  be  well 
again, — let  us  go  and  fee  if  we  can  da 
any  thing  for  him. 

ISABELLA. 

Oil !  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  him, 

MARTHA. 

Dear  rnifs,  he  will  foon  be  well,  but 
fomebody  fhould  put  fome  thing  to  the 
cut. 

ISABELLA. 

Martha,  will  you  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  would  with  all  my  heart,  Mifs,  but  I 
burned  my  hand  fo  yeflerday  I  cannot  hold 
him,  and  our  filly  cook  is  afraid  of  his 
biting  her. 

ISABELLA. 

Will  Thomas  ? 

MARTHA. 
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MARTHA. 

Thomas  is  not  at  home,  Mifs* 

CECILIA. 

Dear  Ifabella,  I  will  do  it — 'tis  true! 
fliall  be  forry  to  fee  the  poor  creature  in 
pain,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  not 
afliiling  him. 

ISABELLA. 

You  arc  extremely  good  I: 

CECILIA. 

Poor  thing !  he  is  fuffering  all  this  time*. 
Come,  my  dear,  let  us  go  to  him* 

ISABELLA* 

Oh,  I  cannot  fee  him. 

CECILIA^ 
Not  fee  him ! 

MARTHA, 

Dear  Mifs,  the  poor  thing  knows  yot^ 
and  he  will  be  quiet  if  you  are  by. 

ISABELLA. 

Oh,  but  indeed  it  will  make  me  ill. 

CECILIA,. 
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CECILIA. 

Pooh,  pooh,  a  run  in  the  garden  will 
foon  make  you  well  again  ! 

ISABELLA. 

What  fpirits  you  have  1 

CECILIA. 

To  be  fure — that  is  natural  at  my  age 
•—what  have  /to  be  melancholy  about  ? 

ISABELLA. 

You  are  very  happy ! 

CECILIA, 

You  have  as  much  caufe  to  be Jiappy 
as  I  have  j  but  come  along.  (They  go  out.) 

MARTHA. 

That's  a  charming  young  lady  !— 
How  Ihe  runs  along,  and  how  chearful 
fhe  looks!— What  ails  Mifs  Ifabella,  I 
wonder  $  Ihe  always  looks  forrowful,  and 
fighs,  and  walks  fo  flowly,  I  fee  that  al- 
ready,— Truly,  that  is  unnatural  at  her 

age. 

Enter 
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Enter  MRS.  RIVERS,  MRS.  MELVILLE. 

MRS.    MELVILLE. 

Martha,  where  are  the  young  ladies  ? 

MARTHA. 

Marry,  Ma'am,  they  are  gone  to  fee 
the  poor  Parrot ;  he  has  hurt  himfelfj  and 
they  are  gone  to  help  him. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Very  well,  they  are  well  employed. 

(Martha  goes  out.} 

MRS.  MELVILLE,  MRS.  RIVERS. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  fo  charmed  to 
fee  you,  and  fo  anxious  to  talk  with  you, 
that  I  fear  I  fhall  quite  fatigue  you  with 

frate ! 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

Not  at  all;  allure  yourfelf  I  am  too 
much  interefted  in  all  which  concerns 
you,  and  am  indeed  eager  to  have  an  un- 
reftrained  converfation  with  you. 

MRS.  MELVILLE, 
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MRS.  MELVJLLE. 

I  am  equally  eager;  and  as  the  firft 
fubjecb  to  a  fond  mother  is  her  child, 
we  will  talk  of  ours.  I  am  not  quite  fatis- 
fied  with  Ifabella. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

How  fo  ?  —  She  appears  gentle  and 
fenfible! 

'  MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Yes,  ihe  has  many  good  qualities,  but 
I  fee  with  pain  that  one  of  the  moft  amia- 
ble flie  carries  to  an  excefs  which  makes 
me  wifh  fhe  pofTefTed  ic  not :  it  gives  her 
fo  much  pain,  and  will  thro'  life  be  fb 
often  a  fource  of  diftrefs  to  her,  that  I 
could  almoft  wifh  to  fupprefs  it  entirely. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

Pray  tell  me  what  it  is  —  you  really 
alarm  me ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Senfibility. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

I  am  amazed ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 
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MRS,  MELVILLE. 

I  once  hardly  could  have  believed  I 
fliould  wiih  a  child  of  mine  to  want  Sen- 
fibility,  but  I  fee  in  Ifabella  how  much 
it  tends  to  increafe  the  unavoidable  dif- 
trefies  of  human  life,  even  to  create  them 
where  they  are  not  j  fo  that  I  really  think 
had  I  another  child  to  educate,  I  fhould 
labour  as  much  as  poffible  to  fupprefs  this 
pleafing,  but  unhappy  quality. 

MRS.  RIVERS, 

I  muft  repeat,  you  amaze  me] — What  I 
Senfibility ! — The  firft  and  bed  gift  of 
Heaven — would  you  rob  your  child  of 
that  ? — Not  only  is  it  the  fweeteft  grace 
of  youth,  but  the  principal  fource  of  its 
virtues. — Can  you  conceive  any  great  or 
good  action  which  has  ever  been  per- 
formed by  a  perfon  wanting  Senfibility? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  really  great 
character  who  wanted  this  endowment  ? 

Have 
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Have  I  then  a  right  to  rob  my  child  of 
that  which  alone  can  lead  to  exalted  virtue, 
and  to  the  train  of  delight  by  which  it  is 
accompanied? — How  fweetly,  as  well  as 
truly,  fays  a  certain  charming  Authorefs, 

"  Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie, 
Without  this  quick'ning  fpark  of  Deity. 
To(fcaw  the  rich  materials  from  the  mine, 
To  bid  the  mafs  of  intellect  refine ; 
To  melt  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold, 
And  Heav'n's  own  imprefs  {lamp  on  Nature's  gold ; 
To  give  immortal  Mind  its  firmeji  tone, 
Oh  Senfibility ! — is  all  thine  own  !" 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

I  agree  with  you  fully,  my  dear  friend, 
as  to  the  graces  and  charms  of  Senfibility  5 
but  allow  me  to  differ  from  you  a  moment. 
Was  not  Cato  a  great  character,  yet  had 
he  fenfibiiity  who  did  not  fhed  a  tear  over 
the  body  of  his  fon,  juft  flain  in  battle  ? 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

Undoubtedly  yes. — Firft  we  ought  to 
confider  the  education  which  was  given  to 

the 
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the  Romans. — We  ought  to  recoiled  that 
their  country  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
love,  and  that  they  were  taught  to  defpife 
all  confiderations  which  interfered  with 
their  duty  to  that. — Thus  when  Cato 
faw  the  dead  body  of  his  fon,  he  did  not 
weep,  becaufe  true  Senfibility  exalted  his 
mind  to  the  height  of  patriotifm,  which 
made  hirrvwillingly  yield  his  fon  a  victim 
to  Rome.— He  wifhed  alfo  to  encourage 
the  finking  Romans,  by  making  their  lives 
Jefs  valuable  in  their  eyes,  when  he,  to 
whom  they  looked  for  example,  could  ib 
chearfully  part  with  that  life  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own.— What  but 
Senfibility  could  have  awakened  this  high 
fenfe  of  duty,  and  heroic  refolution? 

MRS*    MELVILLE* 

But  that  is  exactly  what  I  complain  of* 
Senfibility,  at  leaft  the  fenfibility  I  am  ufed 
to  fee,  enervates  and  weakens  the  mind;  it 
deftroys  this  heroic  refolution,  this  pre* 
ference  of  duty  to  indulgence* 

E  MRS. 
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MRS.    RIVERS. 

<c  The  Senfibility  you  are  ufed  to  fee," 
chefe  words  explain  to  me  your  meaning. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

You  think  then  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Senfibility  ? 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

-  Undoubtedly. — Or  rather  I  fhould  fay 
that  which  is  commonly  dignified  with 
that  charming  name,  is  unworthy  of  it; 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  fay  fo,  by  what 
I  have  feen  of  Mifs  Melville's,  that  is  the 
Senfibility  (he  pofTefles,  though  perhaps 
mixed  and  blended  with  the  true  mind. 
Let  us  refer  again  to  the  delightful  Au- 
thorefs  I  have  already  quoted,  whofe 
every  line  contains  meaning  and  reafon. 

"  Tis  not  to  mourn  becaufe  a  Sparrow  dies, 
*«  To  rave  in  artificial  extafies !" 

I  would  have  Senfibility  a/pring  of  Attion. 
I  would  have  it  diredttd  to  a  generous, 
firm  line  of  Conduit.  In  fhort,  it  fhould 

be 
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be  Principle  refir.cd  and  fainted.  I  would 
have  young  people  taught  to  treat  every 
creature  with  mercy  and  kindnefs,  but  I 
would  not  have  them  wafte  their  tender- 
nefs  and  affection  on  a  fet  of  Animals. 
I  would  have  them  anxious  to  relieve 
every-thirrg  in  diftrefs,  but  I  would  nor 
have  them 

Boaft  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye, 
If  from  the  Spider's  web  they  fave  a  Fly. 

Far  would  I  be  from  wifhing  them  to  have 
the  word  Senfibility  continually  in  their 
mouths,  tho'  I  would  never  for  an  inftant 
have  it  quit  their  hearts.  Ic  ought  to 
animate,  not  dejeft  them  -,  toftrengthen, 
not  enervate  their  minds. 

MRS.    MELVILLE. 

You  are  perfectly  right,  my  dear  friend, 
but  how  fhull  we  teach  young  people  ta 
draw  the  line  ? 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

By  not  fuffering  them  to  pafs  it>  with- 
out repreheafion ;  by  not  praifing  them 
E  2  for 
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for  feeling,  by  not  allowing  them  to  ex- 
aggerate their  language ,  which  leads  to 
that  hateful  exaggeration  of  Sentiment  I 
fo  much  diflike. — Accuftomed  to  exprefs 
themfclves  (trongly,  to  fay  they  "  love," 
they  "  deteft  " — they  arc  in  "  anguijh" 
in  fc  extafy,"  they  drive  to  make  their 
feelings  correfpond  with  their  words :  if 
they  fucceed,  their  imaginations  become 
inflamed  and  delufive ;  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  perpetually  affected  and  unna- 
tural.—Let  them  afk  themfelves,  whether 
they  really  feel  what  they  expre/s,  when 
they  fay  they  love  or  hate  any-thing ;  let 
them  firft  eonfider  whether  it  is  worth 
loving  or  bating,  and  then  whether  they 
really- J0  love  or  hate  it :  they  will  then 
not  be  fo  eafily  deceived  themfehes,  which, 
I  believe,  generally  is  the  cafe  before  they 
feek  to  deceive  others. 

MRS.   MELVILLE. 

I  am  fure  you  are  right,  and  I  Ihall 

earneilly 
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earneftly  prefs  this  knowledge  of  bcrfelf 
on  Ifabella. 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

1  have  always  done  fo  with  Cecilia  ;  and 
I  wifh  young  people  would  confider  how 
much  more  amiable,  fimple  unaffe&ed 
manners  are,  than  that  pompous  pretence 
of  feeling  and  tendernefs  of  which  fome 
are  fo  fond. 

Enter  MARTHA. 

MARTHA. 

The  dinner  is  ready,  Ma'am. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Very  well,  we  are  coming,  (f bey  go  out.) 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


E  3  PART 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


Enter  CECILIA  and  ISABELLA. 

ISABELLA. 

THIS  room  is  cooler  than  the  dining 
parlour. 

CECILIA. 

It  is  remarkably  pleafant  and  quiet. 

ISABELLA,  (figbing.) 
Come  let  us  fit,  I  am  wretchedly  out 
ef  Ipirits. 

CECILIA. 

I  faw  with  great  concern  that  you  ap- 
peared our  of  fpirits  at  dinner,  and  that 
your  mama  looked  uneafy  at  ic. — What 
is  the  matter,  are  you  not  well  ? 

ISASBELLA. 

Yes,  well — that  is  tolerably  well — but 
the  fight  of  my  poor  Parrot  this  morning 

has  made  me  quite  unhappy. 

CECILIA. 
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CECILIA. 

But,  my  dear,  you  ought  not  to  fuffer 
it  to  do  fo ! 

ISABELLA. 

Blefs  me  !  can  I  feel  as  I  pleafe  ? 

CECILIA. 
In  a  great  meafure. 

ISABELLA. 

I  am  glad  you  think  fo. — Then  you  are 
never  unhappy  I  fuppofe,  for  I  believe 
nobody  would  chufe  to  be  fo! 

CECILIA. 

Pardon  me. —There  are  cafes  in  which 
we  muil/^/  unhappy,  whether  we  ftruggle 
againft  it  or  not :  but  do  you  not  think 
much  of  our  unhappinefs  depends  on 
our  indulging  melancholy,  or  driving 
againft  it? 

ISABELLA. 

Perhaps  it  may,  but  why  will  you  not 
allow  the  prefent  to  be  one  of  the  cafes 
you  mention  ? 

E  4  CECILIA. 
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CECILIA. 

I  cannot  think  it  of  confequencc  enough. 
It  is  true  I  pity  the  poor  bird,  and  if  I  were 
attached  to  him,  as  I  dare  fay  you  are, 
I  fhould  be  extremely  concerned,  but  ftill 
as  my  concern  would  do  him  no  good, 
and  as  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  relieve 
him,  I  fhould  ftrive  againft  it,  and  make 

myfelf  ealy. 

ISABELLA. 

But  /cannot — it  makes  me  unhappy. 

CECILIA. 
That  is  what  it  ought  not  to  do. 

ISABELLA. 

Do  you  make  no  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  difpofitions  ? 

CECILIA. 

Yes, — but  I  alfo  believe  we  can  greatly 
correct  and  alter  our  own. 

ISABELLA. 

And  you  think  1  need  this  correction  ? 

CECILIA. 
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CECILIA. 

You  are  i\ot  angry  with  me ! 

ISABELLA. 

No — but 

CECILIA. 

Nay,  that  is  unfair — we  were  fpeaking 
generally — you  afked  my  fentiments,  or  I 
fhould  not  have  given  them  $  if  I  have 
offended  you,  I  fmcerely  beg  your  pardon. 

ISABELLA. 

No,  no,  you  have  not  offended  me — 
yet  I  will  own  much  lefs  than  what  you 
have  faid  would  have  offended  me  in 
fome  people ;  but  you  fpeak  fo  fenfibly, 
and  with  fo  much  goodncfs,  I  love  to  hear 
you  tho'  it  is  to  blame  me. 

CECILIA. 

I  did  not  mean  to  blame  you :  I  could 
not  think  of  taking  that  liberty. — Let  us 
drop  the  fubjed. 

E  5  ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 

No,  no,  we  will  not  drop  it. — I  (hall 
think  you  are  angry,  if  you  do  not  tell 
me  all  you  think. 

CECILIA. 

What  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ? 

ISABELLA. 

Whether  I  really,  in  your  opinion,  re- 
quire the  correction  you  talk  of? 
CECILIA. 

I  have  not  a  right,  on  fo  fhort  an  ac- 
quaintance, to  decide. 

ISABELLA. 

You  will  not  tell  me — but  I  beg  of  you 
to  be  fincere !. 

CECILIA.. 

Well  then  remember  you  have  no  right 
to  be  offended. — I  do  think  you  fuffer  your 
feelings  to  govern' you  too  much. 

ISABELLA. 

Well  I  will  not  difpute  the  word  fuffer^ 
fin ce  you  lay  I  might  correct  it,,  but  tell 

me  how,? 

CECILIA* 
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CECILIA. 

Are  you  convinced   the  correction  is 
necelTary  ? 

ISABELLA. 

Perhaps  not  entirely. 

CECILIA. 
Permit  my  to  afk  you  a  few  queftions. 

ISABELLA. 

With  all  my  heart. 

CECILIA, 

Suppofe  your  mother,  or  any  of  your 
friends>  were  ill,  what  would  you  do  ? 

ISABELLA. 

I  ihoukl  be  very  much  grieved! 

CECILIA. 

Of  courfe— -but  fhould  you  attend  ta 
them  yourfelf,  or  how  fhould  you- act  ? 

ISABELLA. 

I  fliould  wifh  to  attend  them,  but  I  fear 
I  fhould  be  too  unhappy  1 

CECILIA. 

If  you  were  yourfelf  ill,  how  fhould  you 
expect  your  mother  to  adl  ? 

E  6  ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 

Oh  I  know  very  well  fhe  would  attend 
me  conftantly ! 

CECILIA. 

Well,  do  you  not  believe  fhe  would  feel 
a  great  deal  ? 

ISABELLA. 

Oh  yes,  I  am  fure  of  it ! 

CECILIA. 

Should  you  not  be  very  much  diftrefs'd, 
if,  inflead  of  attending  you,  fhe  difturbed 
you  by  continual  fighs  and  tears,  and 
rendered  herfelf  fo  incapable  of  a  flitting 
as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you  to  the  care 
of  fervants  ? 

ISABELLA. 

Certainly ! 

CECILIA. 

The  inference  is  fo  obvious,  I  will  leave 
you  to  draw  it  for  yourfelf. — Only  let  me 
-hint,  if  every-body  felt  as  you  fay  you  do, 
and  adled  in  conference,  what  would  be- 
come of  thofe  who  are  fick,  or  in  danger  ? 

ISABELLA* 
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ISABELLA. 

You  are  certainly  right — but  how  am 
I  to  conquer  this  exceflive  feeling? 
CECILIA. 

Simply  by  not  indulging  it. — Perhaps 
your  mind  will  fometimes  turn  itfelf  from 
afufFering  object;  but  do  not  heed  it. — 
Force  it  to  aft, — Do  not  fay  <c  I  cannot"— - 
but  try. — Think  you  can,  and  you  will  be 
able. 

ISABELLA. 

Do  you  think  fo  ? 

CECILIA. 

I  am  even  fure  of  it. — I  will  give  you 
an  inftance :  I  am  myfelf  extremely  Afraid 
of  Fire !  and  ufed  to  tell  my  mama  I  be- 
lieved, if  my  bed  were  on  fire,  I  fhould 
be  burnt  for  want  of  refolution  to  move. 
She  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  reafon 
me  out  of  this  belief,  which  flie  forefaw 
might  be  fo  dangerous. — Lad  fummer, 
when  we  were  at  rny  aunt's,  I  was  one 

evening 
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evening  in  my  own  room,  which  joins  the 
nurfery,  where  her  little  girl  was  flecping, 
the  nurfery  maid  was  juft  gone  down  flairs, 
I  fmelt  fire,  and  running  into  the  nurfery, 
faw  that  the  cat  had  jumped  on  a  table 
where  the  maid  had  placed  a  candle,  and 
had  beat  the  candle  into  the  cradle  where 
the  baby  was — the  quilc  was  in  a  blaze  I 

ISABELLA. 

Oh  mercy ! — what  did  you  do  I 
CECILIA. 

My  firft  impulfe  was  to  run  for  Kelp*, 
but  ilruck  with  the  idea  that  the  infant 
would  be  burnt  or  ftifled  before  help  could 
arrive,  I  faid  to  myfelf  "  Oh  mama,  let 
me  now  remember  your  leffons!" — I  flew 
to  the  cradle,  (hatched- iip  afmall  carpet, 
and  threw  it  into  the  cradle;  kextinguiihed 
the  flame :  I  then  feized  the  child,  and  ran 
with  her  down  (lairs. — You  may  fuppoie 
that  my  mother  and  aunt  thought  me  dif- 
trafled  4  but  when  I  explained  to  them 

what 
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what  had  happened,  I  thought  my  aunt 
would  never  ceafe  thanking  and  praifing 
me. — She  told  me  I  had  laved  her  from 
defpair  and  diftraclion;  tliat  her  child 
fliould  be  taught  to  love  me  as  a  fecond 
mother. — In  fhort,  I  cannot  repeat  to  you 
half  fhe  faid,  or  defcribe  the  painful  delight 
I  felt  in  her  gratitude  and  joy. 

ISABELLA. 

But  did  you  not  fuffer  from  the  fright  ^ 
CECILIA. 

A  little. — I  felt  fick  and  faint  ^  mama 
gave  me  fome  drops,  and  I  cried  a  good 
deal  3  after  which  I  was  quite  well,  and 
never  can  think  myfelf  grateful  enough 
to  Heaven,  for  giving  rne  courage  to- 
refcue  the  poor  infant ! 

ISABELLA. 

Well,  I  admire  you ! — but  I  fear  I  fliould 
never  be  able  to  imitate  you  ! 

CECILIA. 

Only  give  me  your  promife  that  you 
will  try,  and  I  am  fure  you  will  be  able. 

Enter 
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Enter  MRS.  MELVILLE  andMRS.  RIVERS. 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

So,  my  dear  girls,  you  have  run  away 
from  us  !• — Indeed  the  dining  parlour  is  fo 
warm,  that  we  were  glad  to  quit  it  alfo. 

ISABELLA. 

It  is  very  warm  indeed,  ma'am. 

CECILIA,  (fo  Mrs.  Melville.) 
I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  ma'am  ? 

MRS,  MELVILLE. 

Not  very  well  indeed. 

ISABELLA. 

Oh,  mama,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

Are  you  faint  ? — Sit  down. 
(She  places  a  chair,  and  Mrs.  Me  fa  Hie  fits 
down.) 

ISABELLA. 

Speak  to  me,  mama ! — Oh,  what  (hall 
I  do! 

CECILIA. 

My  dear,  you  alarm  your  mama ;  flic 

will 
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will  be  better  prefentlyj  I  will  fetch  fome 
water. 

(She  runs  out.  Mrs.  Rivers  gives  her 
Jalts  to  Mrs.  Melville,  who  becomes 
wore  and  more  faint.  IJalella  runs 
about  diftraRedtyi  and  crying.) 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

My  dear  Ifabella,  don't  be  fofrighten'd ! 
Open  the  window,  and  bathe  your  mo- 
ther's forehead  with  this  Hungary  water. 

ISABELLA. 

Oh  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  I  am  fo 
frighten'd ! 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

S  illy  girl,  how  can  you  be  fuch  a  coward ! 

(Cecilia  returns  with  water.     Martha 

comes  in ;  theyfprinkle  Mrs.  Melville 

with  water.      Cecilia  Jupports  her. 

Ifabella  continues  crying.) 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

Ifabella,  I  am  quite  afhamcd  of  you— 
how  can  you  be  fo  childifh  ! 

ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 

Oh,  mama  is  dying,  I  am  furc. 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

Dying! — what  nonfenfe! — fhe  is  even 
now  recovering. — My  dear  friend,  are 
you  better  ? 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Yes,  I  am  better,  I  think  you. — My 
eyes  are  flill  dim. — Who  is  this  fupporting 
me  ? — My  dear  Ifabella  ! — Dear  child, 
do  not  be  alaimed,  I  am  better  I 

(Ifabella  advances.  Cecilia  makes  Jigns 
to  her  to  corns  forzvard.) 

MARTHA. 

Dear  ma'am,  we  are  all  frighten'd, 
Mifs  Ifabelia  is  as  bad  as  you  almoft! 

MRS.  MELVILLE,  (leaning  her  head 

on  Cecilia.*) 

Don't  be  frighted,  my  love;  I  am  better 
indeed. — I  ought  to  be  well,  when  you 
are  fo  attentive  to  me. — Ah!  what  happi- 
nefs  for  a  mother  to  be  fupported  in  the 

arms 
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arms  of  her  child. — I  feel  your  tears  on 
my  face,  fpeak  to  me  Ifabella* 

ISABELLA,  (falling  on  her  knees  before 

her  mother,  and  kiffing  her  hands  ) 
Ah  mama,  I  am  here ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Who  then  is  this  ?• — Cecilia!— It  is  to 
you  then  that  I  am  obliged  for  afliftance  ! 
{A  Jhort  paufe,  during  which  Ifabella  ap- 
pears much  ccnfufed.} — Thank  you,  my 
dear. — I  am  fubjecl:  to  thefe  attacks  in 
warm  weather,  but  I  arn  now  well, 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Melville,  had  you  not 
better  go  to  your  own  room? 

MRS.   MELVILLE. 

I  will  prefently ;  you  and  Cecilia  will 
.have  the  goodnefs  to  afTift  me., 

ISABELLA. 

Ah  mama,  why  do  you  not  fay,  Ifabella 
will  aflift  me  ? 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 
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MRS.  MELVILLE. 

We  naturally  look  for  help  towards 
thofe  from  whom  we  have  received  it. 

ISABELLA. 

Ah  mama,  it  is  true  indeed  I  have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  be  of  ufe  to  you, 
but  can  you  believe  I  did  not  wifh  it  ? 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

We  can  only  judge  of  the  heart  by  the 
actions  it  produces. 

CECILIA,  (eagerly.) 

Dear  ma'am,  if  you  could  have  feen 
Ifabella's  diftrefs,  her  alarm — fhe  is  in- 
capable.— Oh  can  you  believe  your  child 
could  neglect  you  ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

Generous  girl!  how  I  love  that  amiable 
warmth. 

ISABELLA. 

Mother,  my  deareft  mother,  forgive  me ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

If  you  are  confcious  of  no  offence,  why 
afk  forgivenefs  ? 

ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 

Can  I  think  my felf  innocent,  when  you 
are  difpleafed  with  me  ? 

MRS.  RIVERS. 

How  amiable  is  that  fentiment !  It  muft 
procure  your  pardon. — My  dear  friend, 
believe  me,  Ifabella  fuffered  exceedingly  j 
her  diftrefs  aione  eaufed  that  appearance 
of  neglect  you  condemn. 

MRS.  MELVILLljjg 

If  too  much  feeling,  or  too  little,  caufe 
the  fame  effect,  ought  they  not  to  be 
equally  condemned  ? 

MRS.    RIVERS. 

If  not  equally,  both  ought  to  be.— But 
this  is  not  a  time  to  argue. — »You  will  in- 
creafe  your  indifpofition  by  talking,  and 
at  lead  Ifabella  cannot  kelyour  difpleafure 
too  much. — Forgive  her,  I  beg  of  you ! 

CECILIA. 

Deareft  madam,  forgive  Ifabella.— Look 

at  her  j  can  you  fee  her  diftrefs,  and  not 

i  pity 
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pity  her  ? — Her  conftitution  is  flight  j  the 
alarm  was  too  much  for  her.— Her  extreme 
affedion  for  you  was  the  caufe  of  it. 

MRS.  MELVILIE. 

Rife,  my  dear  girl,  I  forgive  the  appa- 
rent flight ! 

ISABELLA. 

Oh  believe,  believe,  it  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  my  heart ! 

MRS.  MELVILLE,  (embracing  her.) 
Let  us  fpftk  of  it  no  more,  but  correct 
and  fupprefs  in  future,  I  beg  of  you,  that 
excefs  of  feeling,  which  renders  you  in- 
capable of  doing  your  duty. — Come,  my 
clear  friend,  you  will  have  the  goodnefs  to 
go  with  me  into  my  own  room. — I  will 
lie  down  awhile. 

ISABELLA. 

.    Mama,  will  you  not  fuffer  me  to  afllft 
you? 

MRS.    MELVILLE. 

If  I  do  not,  my  dear,  it  is  not  becaufc 
1  am  frill  angry  with  you ;  but  becaufe  I 

d* 
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<lo  not  need  your  attendance :  in  lefs  than 
an  hour  I  dare  fay  I  fhall  be  well  enough 
to  meet  you  at  the  tea-table. — This  faint- 
nefs  has  only  been  owing  to  the  heat  -,  1 
have  felt  it  all  day. 

ISABELLA. 

And  yet  you  have  not  complained. 

MRS.  MELVILLE. 

No,  fince  complaining  could  not  cool 
the  air,  and  confequently  could  not  relieve 
my  faintnefs. — Stay  here,  my  child,  with 
Cecilia,  and  both  of  you  recover  your- 
&lves  before  I  return. 

(Mrs.  Melville*  Mrs.  Rivers,  and 
Martha,  go  out.) 

CECILIA,  ISABELLA. 
(Ifalella  fits  down,  and  leans  her  head 
on  her  hand.) 

CECILIA. 

My  dear,  will  you  take  a  little  hartfhorn 
.and  water  ? 

ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 

No,  thank  you. 

CECILIA. 

Be  eafy,  my  dear  girl,  fmce  your  mama 
is  quite  reconciled  to  you !. 

ISABELLA. 

Ah  Cecilia,  if  I  had  but  recollected  your 
kind  and  wife  counfels,  I  Ihould  not  have 
incurred  her  difpleafure ! 

CECILIA. 

In  future,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  a<5fc 
otherwife. 

ISABELLA. 

I  hope  fo ! — Never  let  me  again  incur 
a  pang  fo  fevere  as  that  I  felt  when  my 
mother  fpoke  of  the  fweetnefs  of  being 
affifted  by  her  child,  when  I  had  not  been 
of  the  leaft  fervice  to  her. — And  again, 
when  fhe  faid  "  You  and  Cecilia  will 
affift  me" — as  if  .1  were  not  there  !  as  if, 
alas,  but  too  juftly,  I  were  a  ufelefs,  help* 

lefs  being ! 

CECILIA. 
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CECILIA* 

Let  us  drop  thefe  unpleafant  ideas, 
and  hope  that  the  confequehce  will  be  a 
fixed  refolution  on  your  part  to  encou- 
rage fortitude  and  activity,  and  to  reprels 
enervating  and  excefiive  feeling. 

ISABELLA. 

It  fhall  indeed ;  and  ftill,  dear  Cecilia, 
counfel  and  advife  me.  Be  as  flncere  as 
J  have  hitherto  found  you  -,  be  my  moni- 
tor, my  advifer,  and  my  advocafe.—Dear 
girl,  (embracing  her)  how  can  I  ever 
enough  thank  you  for  thofe  generous 
tears  you  fhed,  when  pleading  for  me  to 
my  mother  !~My  heart^  at  lead,  has 
for  once  elected  a  real  friend ! 

CECILIA. 

I  hope  fo>  but  the  fame  facility  with 
which  I  was  exalted  to  that  character, 
might  expofe  you  to  much  deceit  and 
treachery. — You  fee  I  ufe  the  privilege 

you  give  me» 

F  ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA. 

Do  fo  always,  and  aflift  me  ifyou  can,, 
to  root  up  my  idle  prejudices  altogether, 
and  to  renounce,  for  ever,  the  exagge- 
rated expreflions  and  unnatural  fenti- 
ments  of  that  which  you  have  .convinced 
me  is  falfe  SENSIBILITY. 

Seem  clofes. 
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SALLY. 


The  Story  of  Melanthon  affords  a  driking  LefTon  on  the  value 
of  Time,  which  was,  that  whenever  he  made  an  Appoint- 
ment, he  always  expedled  not  only  the  Hour,  but  the  Mi- 
nute, fhould  be  fixed  5  that  the  Day  might  not  run  out  in. 
the  Idlenefs  of  Sufpenfe. 

JOHNSON. 

SCENE  a  Room  with  Book-cafes,  Frames, 
a  Harpfichord,  Globes,  &c. 

Enter  MRS.  CECIL,  SOPHIA,  J#/EUDOCIA. 


i 


SOPHIA. 

FEEL  fo  chearful  this  fine  morning, 

that  I  hope  I  Ihall  get  through  my  em- 

F  2  ployments 
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ployments  comfortably  before  we  go  for 
our  ride. 

EUDOCIA. 

Yes,  and  the  fun  is  fo  enlivening,  we 
(hall  enjoy  our  airing  of  all  things. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

To  do  that,  you  muft  all  of  you  per- 
form your  talks  well. — As  to  Mifs  Mild- 
may,  I  need  not  remind  her,  Ihe  is  al- 
ways ready. 

SOPHIA. 

You  are  always  too  good  to  me,  my 
dear  governefs. 

EUDOdIA, 

Not  better  than  you  deferve,  Sophia, 
we  are  all  ready  to  allow  that* 

MRS.  CECIL* 

Yes,  yes,  the  praife  of  candour  and 
affe&ion  belongs  to  you  equally,-— But 

we 
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we  lofe  time. — Where  is  Mils  Laura  ? — 
Idling,  I  dare  fay.  I  never  fhall  fucceed 
in  my  endeavours  to  teach  that  child  the 
value  of  thofe  minutes  fhe  waftes  Ib  abo- 
minably ! — Nothing  but  a  concurrence 
of  circumftances  will  make  her  aware  of 
the  necefiity  there  is,  if  we  would  go 
through  our  duties  properly,  of  being 
punctual.  'Tis  pad  nine,  fhe  mull  know- 
it,  and  yet  Ihe  is  not  here. — Do,  Mifs 
Eudocia,  ring  the  bell.  (Eudccia  rings  the 
belly  they  draw  ajmall  table,  and  fit  down 
to  work.'} 

Enter  SALLY. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Sally,   pray  tell  Mifs  Laura  'tis  pad 
nine  ;  I  want  her  here. 

SALLY. 
Yes,  ma'am.  (She goes  cut.) 

F  3  EUDOCIA, 
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EUDOCIA. 

Don't  you  think  Sally  a  very  good  girl, 
ma'am.  ? 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Yes,  I  do  indeed.  Your  mama  has 
had  her  in  her  fervice  fix  years,  all  that 
time  fhe  has  behaved  unexceptionably. 
She  was  very  young  when  ilie  came 
hither,  and  had  before  been  tolerably 
educated;  therefore  I  do  not  object  ta 
your  talking  to  her  fometimes,  though 
I  ftrictly  forbid  your  doing  fo  to  the  other 
fervants. 

SOPHIA. 

We  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  that.  Indeed  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  one  can  wifh  it,  their 
language  is  fo  unpleafant ;  and  can  one 
expect  either  pleafure  or  improvement 
from  thofe  who  have  had  no  education. 

MRS, 
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MRS.  CECIL. 

Thofe  muft  have  a  very  bad  tafte  who 
do. 

LAURA  runs  in* 

LAURA. 

Dear  ma'am,  is  it  nine  o'clock  ? 


.  CECIL. 

Yes,  a  full  quarter  after  5  what  have 
you  been  doing  ?' 

LAURAv 

Why,  ma'am,  I  afked  after  breakfaft 
what  it  was  o'clock*,,  and  they  faid  it 
wanted  a  quarter  of  nine,  fo  I  thought  I 
•  would  fet  one  of  my  drawers  in  order, 
but  I  did  not  begin  dire&ly,  and  I  fancy 
that  made  me  fo  late.. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Yes,  mofllikely  —  your  drawers  gene- 

rally require  more  than  a  quarter  of  an. 

F  4  hour 
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hour  to  fet  them  to  rights,  and  even  of 
that  quarter  it  feems  you  trifled  away  part. 
If  you  would  but  confider  whether  it  is 
poflible  to  do  what  you  undertake  in  the 
time  you  can  fpare  to  it,  you  would  not 
be  fo  often  behind  your  time. — And  how 
have  you  left  your  cloaths  now  ? 

LAURA. 

Oh,  ma'am,  when  Sally  called  me,  I 
fuftfd  them  all  into  the  drawer  as  well  as 
I  could. 

EUDOCIA,  (laughing.) 

Pujh'd  them  ! — yes,  your  things  are 
generally  pretty  well  fujh'd,  as  you  call  it! 

LAURA. 

« 

You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Come,  come,  leaving  off  talking,  and 
get  to  work — but  remember  I  will  have 
your  drawer  fet  to  rights  before  you  go 
out. 

LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

Oh  I  fliall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do 
that. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Aye  !  —  that  is  exactly  your  '.vay  !  —  You 
always  have  plenty  of  time  in  idea,  and 
none  in  reality  \  of  courfe  you  are  always 


LAURA. 

If  I  am,  it  is  not  a  great  fault. 

SOPHIA. 
Fye  Laura  ! 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Is  it  not  a  great  fault  ?  —  There  I  differ 
from  you.  —  It  leads  to  very  unpleafant 
confequences  at  lead  —  often  to  very  bad 
ones.  In  the  firft  place,  you  trifle  away 
a  great  deal  of  time  :  for  inftance,  your 
fillers  have  been  at  work  fome  minutes  $ 
of  courfe  their  talks  will  be  done  fooner, 
and  they  will  have  the  more  time  for  other 
F  5  employ- 
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employments. — It  is  a  chance  if  you  are 
ready  to  go  out  with  your  mama :  you 
have  all  your  work  to  do  ;  to  read  French* 
and  to  put  your  drawers  in  order. 

LAURA. 
Well,  all  that  is  my  lofs ! 

MRS.    CECIL. 

Your  accent  and  manner  are  a  litde 
impertinent,  but  I  will  pafs  that  over, 
as  I  wifh,  if  poflible,  to  convince  you  by 
reafoning. — Suppofe  then,  when  you  are 
older,  you  fhould  appoint  a. friend  to  meet 
you  at  any  place,  and  becaufe  you  forget, 
or  over  ftay  your  time,  (he  is  difappointed, 
and  has  her  trouble  for  nothing — That 
will  be  ber  lofs,  I  think ! 

LAURA. 

Yes ;  but  it  would  not  be  of  much  con- 
iequencc.. 

MRS.    CECIL. 

You  are  very  flow  to  be  convinced!— 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  her  bufmefs  is  of  confequence, 
and  cannot  be  delayed  !  - 

LAURA;  - 

Oh  but  I  fhould  know  that,  ;and  Ihould 
be  fure  to  be  there  !  : 

MRS*  CECJL; 

Very  well  !  if  you  can  all  at  once  break- 
thro*  a  fettled  habit,  you  have   greater 
command  of  yourfelf  than  I  give  you: 
credit  for.—  You  will  fee,  and  we  fliall 
learn,  if  you  do  not  regret  the  many  mo- 
ments you  have  16ft  in  idle  trifling.-*-- 
When  do  you  mean  to  begin  work  ? 
(JLaura  takes  fever  al  pieces  of  work  out 
of  her 


MRS.  CECIL. 

Why  do  you  take  out  fa  much  at  once  ?' 
you  cannot  ^do  it  all  ! 

LAURA. 

Which  Ihould  I  do,  ma'am  ? 

MRS. 
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MRS.    CECIL. 

This  is  what  you  left  on  Saturday,  on 
promife  to  do  it  to-day;  and  this  is  your 
tafk  for  this  morning,  which  I  will  have 
done. 

LAURA. 

But  there  is  fo  much  ! 

MRS.    CECIL. 

Not  fo  much  as  I  have  given  your 
fifters ! 

LAURA. 

But  they  are  older ! 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Yes,  and  fomewhat  more  induftrious : 
there  is  not  too  much  for  you  3  fo  no  more 
dilputing,  but  begin. 

(Laura  fits  down  by  Sophia.  After  a 
Jhort  paufe,  /he  yawns  •>  then  leans  on 
Sophia's  chair,  and  wbifpers  to  her. 
Sophia  makes  no  anfwer,} 

LAURA, 
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LAURA,  (in  a  lew  voice.) 
Now  pray  do,  Sophia  ! — You  cannot 
think  how  much  I  ihall  be  obliged  to  you, 

SOPHIA. 
Have  done,  Laura! 

LAURA. 
Hufh,  don't  fpeak  fo  loud ! 

SOPHIA. 
I  do  not  chufe  to  whifper ! 

MRS.    CECIL. 

Pray  what  are  you  doing,  Mifs  Laura  ? 
Attend  to  your  work,  I  beg  of  you  -,  you 
are  like  all  idle  people,  fond  of  diflurbing 
others. 

(  AJhort  paufe,  during  which  they  work. 
When  Mrs.  Cecil  is  not  obferving  her, 
Laura  wraps  her  work  round  her 
thread  papers  like  a  doll,  and  jogs 
Eudocia*} 

LAURA. 

Eudocia,  look,  look,  I  fay,  is  not  it 
droll? 

(Eudocia 
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Eudocia  looks  up/,  tries  to  ftifle  a  laugh, 
but  cannot.  Mrs*  Cecil  looks  towards 
them.  Laura  fnatches  up  her  work.}, 

MRS.  CECIL. 
How  now,,  young  ladies  ?. 

EUDOCIA; 

My  ftars,  .Laura,  you  are  fo  ridiculous,, 
you  make  me  laugh  L 

LAURA,  (laughing^ 
II — 'Twas  the  thread -papers!' 

MRS.    CECIL. 

Oh  to  be  fure! — Have  done,  I  charge 
yQM.~(AnQther$aufe,  then -Laura  whtffers* 


SOPHIA* 

Do  pray  be  quiet,  JLaura,  you  are  very 
teazing, 

MRS.    CECIL.- 

What  is  all  this  about  ?— Mifs  Mildmay, 

what  is  (he  faying  ? 

SOPHIA, 
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SOPHIA. 

Afklng-  me,  ma'am,  to  tell  her  fame- 
thing  I  have  refufed  to  let  her  know 
twenty  times  already.- 

MRS.  CECIL. 

She  is  very  impertinent. — I  (hall  re- 
move you,  Mils  Laura,  if  you  torment 
your  fifter  fo.. 

LAURA:. 

Becaufe  it  is  fo  crofs,  ,ma'am, ,  it  cannot 
be  a  fecret,  only  fhe-chufes  to  make  it  one 
en  purpofe  to  teaze  me.. 

MRS.  CECIL. 
That  is  very  likely ! — But  no  more- of 

this. 

LAURA. 

Dear  ma'am,  it's  fomething  fo  very 
odd 

MRS.    CECIL. 

Hold  your  peace ! 
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EUDOCIA. 

What  does  fhe  want  to  know,  Sophia? 

LAURA. 
I  want  to  know  what  • 

MRS.    CECIL. 

I  infift  on  your  not  fpeaking. — You 
have  all  the  faults  of  a  Trifler,  curious, 
impertinent,  chattering.— I  w-i/h  you  could 
fee  how  difagreeable  you  make  yourfelf. 


EUDOCIA. 
Here  comes  mama. 

(Enter  MRS.  MIL  DM  AY. 
(They  rife. — *The  girls  run  and  embrace 
tbeir  mother.) 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Sit  ftill,  Mrs.  Cecil. — My  dear  girls, 
how  are  you  ? 

ALL. 

Quite  well,  mama,  thank  ye— are  you 
well? 

MRS. 
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MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Yes ;  tho'  a  little  late  this  morning. 

MRS.    CECIL. 

You  fat  late  laft  night,  ma'am. 

MRS.    M1DMAY. 

Yes,  the  pleafure  offering  my  fon  de- 
tained me  later  than  ufual.-- How  do  your 
pupils  behave,  Mrs.  Cecil  ? 

MRS.  CECIL. 
Vaftly  well,  ma'am,  except  a  little— 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Laura,  I  fuppofe — you  are  confcious, 
I  fee  ! — I  too  have  a  complaint  to  make. 

LAURA. 

Dear  mama ! 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Yes,  I  have  indeed,  but  fit  down  to 
your  works. 

LAURA, 
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LAURA,  ' 

Should  I  fit,  mama,,  while  you  are 
ipeaking  to  me  ? 

MRS.  CECIL* 

No,  my  dear,  I  fhall  excufe  as  much, 
of  your  work  as  you  would  have  done  ia 
the  time. 

MRS,    MILDMAY. 

As  much  as  flie  might  have  done,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Cecil;  what  fhe  would,  have 
done  is,  I  fancy,  rather  doubtful. 

MRS.  CECIL*, 
Yes,  indeed;  ma'am. 

MRS.  MILDMAY,  (fits  down^-Laura 

jlands  before  her.) 

You  look  a  little  alarm'd,  Laura,  but 
I  am  not  very  angry  with  you,  fince  Tbe- 
lieve  your  fault  proceeded  as  ufual  from 
want  of  thought. — Yefterday,  at  church, 
my  dear,  you  behaved  very  ill. — In  the 

firft 
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firft  place,  while  we  flood  up,  I  faw  your 
eyes  wandering  all  over  the  church :  in 
the  next  place,  while  we  were  fitting,  you 
whifper'd  to  Eudoeia,  jogged  her  elbow, 
and  tried  to  make  her  laugh. — Now.  my 
dear,  I  beg  you-  to  confider  how  very  hn* 
proper  all  this  is. — Do  you  know  for  wha£ 
purpofe  we  go  to  church.? 

LAURA. 
Yes,  mama,  furely,  to  pray  to  GodL 

MRS.    MILDMAY.. 

Well  then,  can  you  think  fuch  behaviour 
proper  ? 

EAURA. 
But  it  was  not  during  the  prayers* 

MRS*    MILDMAY. 

True,  but  part  was  during  the  pfalms, 
which  are  intended  as  immediate  addrerTes 
to  our  Creator,  of  both  praife  and  prayer; 
therefore  we  ft  and  to  fhew  our  reverence 
and  attention. — When  we  were  fitting, 
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it  was  to  hear  the  leflbns  read;  that  is, 
felected  parts  of  the  holy  fcripture,  the 
immediate  word  of  God,  and  the  rule  by 
.  which  we  are  to  direct  our  life. — Even 
if  the  fervice  had  not  been  begun,  or  had 
been  ended,  to  talk  and  laugh  would  have 
been  highly  improper.— It  unfits  the  mind 
for  ferious  duties,  and  implies  a  lightnefs 
and  thoughdefihefs,  which  ought  not  to 
be  indulged  or  allowed  in  a  place  facred 
to  our  maker. — Our  Saviour  fhewed  his 
difapprobation  of  any  thing  which  might 
difturb  the  tranquillity  and  decency  of  the 
holy  place,  by  driving  from  the  Temple 
(the  place  of  worfhip)  at  Jerufalem  thofe 
whom  human  laws  allowed  to  tranfacl: 
bufmefs  there,  faying,  "  It  is  written,  my 
houfe  fhall  be  called  the  houfe  of  prayer, 
but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." — 
I  am  fure  if  you  were  in  the  King's  pre- 
fence,  you  would  not  be  fo  ill-bred  as  to 
laugh  and  whifper,  when  he  was  fpeaking 
to  you,  or  allowing  another  to  do  foj 

how 
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how  much  lefs  then,  when  God  fpeaks  to 
you  by  his  fcriptures,  ought  you  to  behave 
irreverently  ? 

LAURA. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  mama,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  of 
inftrudting  me;  and,  I  aiTure  you,  I  will 
never  behave  fo  again. 

EUDOCIA. 

I  thank  you  alfo,  mama,  for  I  never 
faw  this  matter  fo  clearly  before.  —  I  knew 
it  was  wrong  to  talk  at  church,  but  fome- 
times  I  have  forgotten  it  j  now  I  think 
nothing  will  ever  tempt  me  to  do  fo 
again. 


I  am  always  happy*  my  children,  to  be 
of  fervice  to  you,  and  while  I  fee  you 
willing  to  be  convinced  and  to  amend, 
1  am  over-  paid  for  any  trouble  I  can  be' 
at  in  inftruding  you,—  Laura,  return  to 

your 
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your  work.—  At  one  o'clock,  you  will  all 
be  ready  to  go  out  ;  I  fhall  not  wait  a 
minute  for  any-body,  unlefs  Mrs.  Cecri 
can  give  me  a  good  reafon  for  the  delay. 
Sophia  your  brother  will  take  -you  in  his 
phaston  ;  our  cold  provifions  are  all  packed 
up.  —  I  hope  to  hear  a  good  account  of 
you  all  :  remember,  that  if  you  would 
enjoy  the  ride,  and  the  fight  of  the  gardens 
we  are  to  vifit,  you  mud  'behave  well.  — 
Good-bye.  —  Mrs.  Cecil,  a  good  morning 
to  you.  —  I  hope  you  will  like  our  ride. 


CECIL. 

Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  $ 
a  good  morning  to  you. 

(Mrs.  Mildmqy  goes  out.) 

LAURA. 

Now,  Mrs.  Cecil,  how  much  will  you 
allow  me,  to  leave  of  my  work  ? 

EUDOCIA. 

That  is  Laura's  firft  concern! 

LAURA, 
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XAURA. 

So  it  would  be  yours,  if  you  had  as  much 
to  do  as  I  have, 

XUDOCIA. 
I  £#^as  much  at  firft. 

LAURA. 

But  mama  has  not  been  talking  to 
you. 

SUDOCIA. 

No,  becaufe  I  behaved  better  yefter- 
day  than  you  did. 

SOPHIA. 

Eudocia,  when  my  mother  is  fatisfied 
with  the  atonement  for  a  fault,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  mention  it  reproachfully. 

LAURA. 

Thank  ye,  Sophia,  you  feldom  take 
my  part,  and  Eudocia  deferves  a  good 

lefturt  this  time^  however  ! 

EUDOCIA. 
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EUDOCIA. 

Then  you  think  I  do  not  often  defervc 

one? 

MRS.  CECIL. 

However  that  may  be,  you  certainly 
do  now.— Have  done  diiputing,  Eudocia, 
that  is  your  principal  fault;  you  have  been 
•wrong  all  the  way  now;  you  had,  as  your 
filter  obferved,  no  right,  nor  was  it  kind, 
to  refume  a  fubjecl:  your  mama  had  done 
with ;  and  to  anfwer  fo  fharply  and  fb 
often,  ihews  an  inclination  to  quarrel, 
very  unpleafant  and  improper. 

EUDOCIA,  (after  a  jhort  paufe.} 
It  is  very  true,  I  have  been  wrong. 
Laura,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

LAURA. 

Oh  my  dear,  how  good  you  are! — I 
am  not  angry ! 

SOPHIA. 

How  fweetly  was  that  faid !-— Hovr 
amiable  is  candour! 

MRS; 
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MRS.    CECIL. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  am  pleafed  with 
Eudocia ! 

LAURA. 

Well,  nothing  affedls  me  like  hearing 
any  one  fay  in  that  honeft  way,  cc  I  was 
wrong,  I  beg  your  pardon.0 — I  never  can 
help  crying,  and  I  feel  fo  forry,  and  fo 
humble,  and  fo  pleafed  with  them. — But 
in  fpite  of  all  that,  I  never  can  prevail  on 
myfelf  to  afk  pardon  -,  I  feel  fo  afhamed, 
and  fo  afraid  of  being  laughed  at! 

MRS.  CECIL. 

That  \sfalfe  lhame. — No  lhame  is  juft, 
but  the  fhame  of  a  bad  or  improper 
a<5tion ;  and  as  to  being  laughed  at,  the 
perfon  who  can  laugh  at  another  for  doing 
as  fhe  ought,  mud  be  unable  to  tafte  the 
fweetnefs  of  virtue,  and  the  exaltation  of 
humility. — But  go  on  with  your  work, 
Laura :  I  fliall  allow  you  to  leave  off, 
G  when 
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when  you  have  done  fo  much,  (meafuring 
her  work.) — You  have  been  fadly  idle. 
Eudocia,  you  may  now  read :  bring  that 
little  book  of  manufcripts  your  mama 
gave  you  on  Saturday. 

EUDOCIA. 

Yes,  ma'am. — (She  Jits  down  by  Mrs. 
Cecil;  takes  a  Jmall  book,  and  reads.) 
Cf  Come  ye  who  love  to  fee  what  is 
beautiful — come  who  wifh  to  enjoy  what 
is  fublime — come  and  I  will  direct  your 
eyes  to  the  bright  Moon,  which  rides 
triumphantly  on  the  bofom  of  Heaven. 
Is  fhe  not  beautiful,  when  breaking  thro' 
the  black  clouds  which  furround  her,  fhe 
diffufes  fplendour  around! — Is  Ihe  not 
fublime  when  finking  beneath  the  fable 
veil,  fhe  juft  tinges  with  lucid  filver  its 
unequal  edges ! — Again  fhe  fwells  above 
the  heavy  vapour,  and  fhines  in  perfect 
beauty. — So  rifes  from  the  falfe  imputa- 
tions ofmalicious  (lander,  the  undiminifhed 
•  2  luftre 
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luftre  of  true  virtue.  The  machinations 
of  evil  men,  the  unavoidable  concurrence 
of  accident,  may  awhile  overfpread  the 
beauty  of  a  good  name  with  heavy  clouds, 
but  its  fplendour  fhall  return,  and  its 
enemies  lhall  fly  before  it  like  the  broken 
and  disjointed  track,  which  flies  from  the 
face  of  the  Moon. — Comfort  yourfelves, 
then,  ye  fons  of  men :  delpair  not,  becaufe 
darknefs,  or  even  the  fhadow  of  death, 
furrounds  you. — Time  fhall  make  mani- 
feft  the  beauty  of  goodnefs,  and  its  fofc 
luftre  fhall  diffufe  a  fweet  and  calm  fatis* 
faction  into  the  bofoms  of  all  who  be* 
lieved  it." 

SOPHIA. 
That  is  very  pretty. 

MRS.    CECIL. 

The  imitation  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  hymiij 

w  Come,  and  I  will  fhew  you  what  is 

beautiful" — at  the  beginning  of  this  little 

piece,  is  obvious  $  but  though  inferior  to 

G  2  that 
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that  charming  produftion,  it  is  not  without 
merit. — Read  one  more,  Mifs  Eudocia. 

(EUDOCIA  reads.} 

How  fwiftly  does  imagination  wing 
her  flight ! — Ere  an  inftant  has  rolled 
over  our  head  fhe  conveys  us  to  the  moft 
diftant  quarter  of  the  globe  -f  fhe  reprefents 
to  our  mind  the  moft  remote  events  ! — 
Time  and  diftance  fade  before  her,  and 
her  way  is  as  unmarked  as  it  is  fwift. 
We  fet  out  with  one  idea,  and  without 
being  fenfible  of  the  progreflive  change, 
we  find  ourfelves  meditating  another.— 
Imagination  then  is  like  a  voyager  who, 
embarking  on  an  immenfe  river,  is  lulled 
by  the  found  of  the  rippling  water  into  a 
foft  repofe  :  he  awakes  and  finds  himfelf 
in  another  country  j  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
the  whole  face  of  nature  is  changed :  per- 
haps he  has  in  his  (lumber  paffed  from  the 
moft  gloomy  fcenes  to  the  moft  enlivened, 
but  he  fhudders  in  reflecting  that  he  has 

probably 
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probably  alfo  pafiTed  a  tremendous  fell;-er 
a  lurking  quickfand! — In  like  manner  the 
mind,  wrapt  in  contemplation,  may  per- 
haps touch  on  the  confines  of  ibme  for-, 
bidden  idea,  fome  falfe  principle,  or 
fcheme  of  guilt. — Happy  thofe  who  pafs 
them  without  harm ;  who  do  not  indulge 
infuch  imaginations,  but,  if  they  perceive 
them,  flart  afide,  and  direct  their  com  fe 
to  a  more  defireable  climate." 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Very  well — that  is  fufficient. — *  Main- 
tenant,  Mademoifelle  Laure,  apportez 
moi  votre  Telemaque. 

LAURA. 

Oui,  Madame. — (She  rifes>  looks  in  the 
bock-cafe,  then  Jays)  Oh  dear,  it  is  not  here, 
'tis  up  (lairs ! 

*  Now,  Mifs  Laura,  bring  me  your  Telemachus. 

LAURA, 

Yes,  ma'am. 

G  J  MRS. 
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MRS.    CECIL. 

How  came  it  up  flairs  ? 

LAURA. 

Mama  defired  to  hear  me  read  while  fhe 
drefs'd  yeflerday,  and  afterwards  I  took 
the  book  into  my  own  room,  and  forgot 
to  bring  it  down. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Well,  make  hade  and  fetch  it;  there  is 
fo  much  time  loft  ! 

LAURA. 

Oh  I  ihall  be  back  in  a  minute. 

(She  runs  out.) 

MRS.    CECIL. 

What  a  carelefs  child  ! 

(Laura  returns  with  the  look;  Jbejits 

down  and  reads.) 

"  Narbal  me  regardoit  avec  etonne- 
ment,  et  il  crut  appercevoir  en  moi  je  ne 
fcai  quoi  de  heureux  qui  vient  des  dons 
du  Ciel,  et  qui  n'eft  point  dans  le  commun 

des 
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des  hommes:  il  etoit  naturellement  Iincere 
ct  genereux  -,  il  fut  touche  de  mon  mal- 
heur,  et  me  parla  avec  une  confiance,  que 
les  Dieux  Ini  infpirerent  pour  me  fauver 
d'un  grand  peril,  &c.  &c. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

That  is  well  read  -}  now  Mifs  Mildrnay 
you  will  tranflate  it. 

(Laura  returns  to  her  work  -,  Sophia 

takes  the  Icok.} 

"  Narbal  regarded  me  with  aftonijfh- 
ment,  and  believed  he  perceived  in  me  a 
certain  exprefTion  of  goodnefs,  which  is 
the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  is  not  common 
among  men.  -  He  was  naturally  fincere 
and  generous ;  he  was  touched  with  my 
misfortunes,  and  he  fpoke  to  me  with  a 
confidence  which  the  Gods  infpired,  to 
fave  me  from  imminent  danger. — Tele- 
machuSj  faid  he  to  me,  I  neither  do  nor 
can  doubt  that  which  you  tell  me.  The 
foftneis  and  virtue  painted  on  your  coun- 
G  4  tenance 
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tenance  will  not  fuffer  me  to  fufpect  you  ; 
1  even  feel  that  the  Gods  whom  I  have 
always  ferved  love  you,  and  decree  that  I 
fhall  regard  you  as  my  Ton.  I  will  give 
you  falutary  counfels,  and  in  return  I  only 
demand  that  you  fhall  be  fecret. — Fear 
not,  faid  I  to  him,  that  I  fhall  find  any 
difficulty  in  concealing  thofe  things  which 
you  confide  to  me.  Though  young,  I  am 
old  in  the  habit  of  never  revealing  my 
own  fecrets,  and  flill  lefs  the  fecrets  of 
others.  How  have  you  been  able,  faid  he, 
in  fuch  extreme  youth,  to  accuftom  your- 
felf  to  fecrefy :  I  fhall  be  delighted  to  know 
by  what  means  you  have  acquired  that 
quality,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
wifeft  conduct,  and  without  which  all 
talents  are  \ifelefs  ?  When  Ulyfles,  I  re- 
plied, departed  for  the  fiege  of  Troy,  he 
took  me  on  his  knees,  holding  me  in  his 
arms,  (as  I  have  been  told)  and  after  he 
had  kifTed  me  tenderly,  he  ufed  thefe 
words,  thos  I  could  not  underftand  them. 

Oh! 
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Oh!  my  fon,  may  the  Gods  never  fuffer 
me  to  fee  thee  again  ;  rather  let  the  fatal 
fcifTars  cut  the  thread  of  thy  days  ere  it 
be  half  formed,  as  the  reaper  cuts  down 
with  his  fickle  a  tender  flower  as  it  begins 
to  open  ;  may  my  enemies  dafli  thee  in 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  thy  mother  and 
myfelf,  if  thou  art  doomed  one  day  to  be 
corrupted  and  to  abandon  virtue  !-^-Oh ! 
my  friends,  continued  he,  I  leave  to  you 
a  fon  fo  dear:  take  care  of  his  infancy. 
If  you  love  me,  banifti  from  him  perni- 
cious flattery  j  teach  him  how  to  conquer 
his  paflions,  that  he  may  be  like  a  tender 
plant  which  men  often^  bend  in  order  to 
make  it  grow  upright:   above  all,  forget 
nothing  which  may  render  him  juft,  bene- 
volent, fmcere,   and  faithful  in  keeping  a 
fee  ret :  whoever  is  capable  of  lying,  docs 
not  deferve  to  live  ;  and  whoever  knows 
not  how  to  be  filent,  is  unworthy  to  govern. 
I  repeat  thefe  words  exactly,  b?caufe  care 
was  taken  to  recount  them  to  me  fre- 
G  5 
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quently,  and  that  they  funk  into  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart." 

MRS.  CECIL. 
Very  well  rendered  indeed. 

SOPHIA. 

This  is  a  charming  paflage  I — One  fees 
in  the  firft  part  of  it,  how  agreeable  to  all 
men  is  a  candid  open  countenance, 
which  can  only  be  preferved  by  retaining 
Truth  in  the  heart. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Yes,  and  the  latter  part  is  an  excellent 
leflbn. — When  you  are  difpofed  to  teaze 
your  fitters  out  of  a  fecret,  Laura,  recol- 
lect this  paflage,  and  learn  the  neceffity 
©fa  prudent  reierve. 

LAURA, 

But  UlyrTes  faid,  "  whoever  could  not 
"  be  filent  was  unworthy  to  govern,"  my 
lifters  are  not  going  to  govern-. 
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MRS.   CECIL. 

I  never  faw  a  young  lady  more  inge- 
nious at  rinding  objections.  Thefe  words 
were  addrefled  to  a  young  prince,  there- 
fore the  word  govern  is  ufed,  but  fecrefy 
is  a  quality  equally  neceflary  in  all  fitua- 
tions,  befides,  you  may  probably  fome 
time  or  other  govern  &  family,  though  not 
a  kingdom^  and  believe  me,  you  would 
find  yourfelf  very  ill  qualified  to  do  that 
if  you  told  your  fervants,  your  neigh- 
bours, and  whoever  would  hear  you,  all 
the  concerns  of  your  houfhold,  and  every 
thing  which  came  to  your  knowledge. — 
Have  you  done  work,  young  ladies  ?— • 
'Tis  pad  twelve. 


SOPHIA. 
I  have. 

EUDOCIA. 
And  I. 

G    6  LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

I  have  a  little  bit. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

You  muft  have  been  very  idle,  for  I 
gave  you  very  little. — You  muft  drcfs, 
and  fet  your  drawer  in  order,  fo  make 
hafte. 

(Sophia  and  Eudocia  rife,  fold  their  work> 
and  put  it  away.) 

Enter  MRS.  MILDMAY* 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Laura,  what's  the  reafon  your  poor 
fquirrel  has  not  been  cleaned  and  fed  ?— 
1  heard  him  very  reftlefs,  looked  at  him, 
and  found  he  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink. 

LAURA. 

Oh  dear,  mama,  on  Saturday  I  had  not 
time,  yefterday  I  could  not  do  it,  and 
this  morning,  before  breakfaft,  I  had  fo 

much  to  do. 

MRS. 
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MRS.  CECIL. 

I  told  you  then  not  to  trifle  fo  much 
time  away,  in  putting  on  your  cloaths. 
In  the  midft  of  drefiing,  you  took  a  fancy 
of  reading  two  old  letters,  which  you 
found  in  one  of  your  drawers,  then  in 
(pite  of  my  remonftrances  you  entirely 
new  drefled  your  doll,  and  had  only  time 
to  take  half  a  turn  in  the  garden,  though 
your  lifters  and  I  walked  a  confiderable 
time, 

MRS.   MILDMAY. 

That  is  always  the  way.  You,  will 
take  improper  times  to  do  things.  You 
have  no  regularity,  no  idea  how  much 
time  it  will  take  to  accomplifh  fuch  and 
iuch  things. — When-you  had  the  iquirrel, 
it  was  on  promiie  to  take  care  of  it  your- 
felf  3  you  fhall  not  go  out  till  he  is  fed. 

LAURA. 

But,  mama,   I  have   not  quite  done 

work, 
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work,  I  muft  put  my  drawer  in  order, 
and  drefs  myfelf,  I  fhall  not  be  ready. — 
Mayn't  Sally  clean  my  fquirrePs  cage  ? 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

No,  fhe  Ihall  not. — 'Tis  your  own 
fault  if  you  are  not  ready,  and  I  will  not 
indulge  you  in  fuchjdle  ways. — Let  me 
hear  what  you  have  done  fince  break  fail  ? 

LAURA. 

Mama,  I  began  putting  my  drawer  to 
rights,  which  I  had  not  time  to  finifh ; 
I  have  read  French,  and  hemmed  all  this 

muffin. 

t 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

And  you,  Eudocia. 

IUDOCIA. 

Mama,  I  made  part  of  a  paper- box, 
and  wrote  my  journal  in  my  pocket-book, 
before  fchool  hour ;  and  fince  I  have  read, 
and  worked  this  pattern  of  my  frock. 

MRS, 
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MRS.  MILDMAY. 

There,  Laura,  and  all  that  in  exa&ly 
the  fame  time  you  have  had  ! 

LAURA. 

Indeed,  mama,  I  will  manage  better 
another  time ! 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Very  well ;   at  prefent,   however,  you 
rauft  do  all  you  have  to  do. 

SOPHIA. 
Mrs.  Cecil,  fiiall  we  drefs  ? 

MRS.    CECIL, 

Yes,  if  you  pleafe. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

I  am  drelTed,  therefore,  Mrs.  Cecil,  I 
will  take  care  that  Laura  finifhes  her  em- 
ployments while  you  drefs. 

MRS.  CECIL, 
Thank  you,  ma'am. 

LAURA, 
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LAURA. 

Dear  Mrs.  Cecil,  excufe  me  this  bit 
of  work ! 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

No,  Mrs.  Cecil,  I  beg  you  will  not! 

MRS.    CECIL. 

Indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  not  at  all  difpofed 
to  do  fo,  unlefs  you  ihould  defire  it. 

(Mrs.  Cerl,  Scpbia,  and  Eudociay  go  out. 
Mrs.  Mildraay  reads. — Afattfe. 

LAURA.. 
Mama,  I  have  done  work* 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Very  well  j  go  then,  and  do  all  you 
have  undertaken,  and,  if  you  are  ready, 
you  (hall  go  with  me. 

LAURA. 

Mama,  tell  me  what's  o'clock  ? 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Half  pad  twelve. 

LAURA. 
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LAURA. 

And  you  go  at  one. — Well,  I  think> 
I  fhall  be  ready. 

MRS.  MUDMAV. 

I  think  you  will  not. 

(They  go  out.) 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART, 


PART 


5 
PART    THE    SECOND. 


Enter  MRS.  MILDMAY,  meeting  MRS. 
CECIL,  SOPHIA,  and  EUDOCIA. 

MRS.  MILD  MAY. 

WELL,  Mrs.  Cecil,  are  you  ready  ? 
Where's  Laura  ? 

MRS.  CECIL. 
Not  ready,  ma'am. 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Then  I  fhall  not  wait;  fhe  deferves  to- 
be  left  behind,  and  'tis  now  ten  minutes 
paft  one, 

SOPHIA. 

Mama,  fhe  will  be  ready  in  five 
minutes. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

No  matter,  it  is  already  paft  the  time 
I  had  fixed  -9  we  are  to  be  at  home  by 

five, 
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five,  and  we  (hall  have  barely  time  to 
fee  the  gardens.— It  is  her  own  fault : 
let  us  go. 

EUDOCIA. 

Oh  I  am  very  forry  indeed  Laura  will 
not  go ! 

Enter  SALLY. 

SALLY". 

Ma'am,  Mifs  Laura  begs  you  will"  be. 
good  enough  to  wait  ten  minutes  $  flic 
will  be  dreffed  in  that  time. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

No,  I  will  not;  I  have  faid  I  will  not,, 
and  fhe  knows  I  always  keep  my  word. 
Come,  Mrs.  Cecil,  come  children.  Sally, 
tell  Laura  to  confine  herfelf  to  this  room 
and  the  garden,  while  we  are  gone  3  I  will 
.not  have  her  running  about  among  the 
fervants. — Lay  the  cloth  for  her  here. 
(They  go  out.) 

SALLY. 

I  am  very  forry  for  poor  Mifs  Laura,. 

fhe 
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flie  will  be  fo  vexed  ! — But  fhe  is  always 
paft  her  time. — To-day,  truly,  fhe  has 
been  chattering  to  me  inftead  of  drefiing, 
though  fhe  knew  her  mama  would  not  wait. 
"  Oh  I  have  plenty  of  time,  it  is  not  near 
one!" — that  is  her  way. — Oh  here  fhe 
comes.  (Laura  runs  in.} 

LAURA. 

Sally,  do  you  know  where  my  gloves 
are  ?—- I  am  ready  now  ! 
SALLY. 
Ah  mifs  I 

LAURA* 

What  ? — Bkfs  me  !— Sure  mama  is 
not  gone  I 

SALLY. 
Indeed,  mifs,  I  am  forry  to  fay  (he  is. 

LAURA. 

You  jeft,  I  am  fure  I 

SALLY* 

No,  truly  mifs,  I  fhould  not  take  that 

liberty. 
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liberty.  Your  mama  would  not  wait  a 
minute  longer ;  both  Mifs  Mildmay  and 
Mifs  Eudocia  tried  to  prevail  on  her,  but 
fhe  faid  you  knew  fhe  never  broke  her 
word. 

LAURA,  (with  tears  in  her  eyes.) 
You  maygo.  Sally. 

SALLY. 

Mifs,  your  mama  ordered  me  to  tell 
you,  fhe  defired  you  to  flay  in  this  room, 

LAURA. 

Very  well. 

$SalIy  goes  out.  Laura  draws  a  chair, 
throws  farfelf  into  it  -9  ri/es  again, 
and  walks  impatiently  about  the 
room.) 

LAURA. 

It  is  too  bad,  I  declare ! — To  go  with- 
out me  i  and  to  order  me  to  flay  in  this 
room. — What  is  the  reafon  of  that,  I 
wonder.— And  George  is  gone  with  them. 

He 
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He  goes  away  to-morrow.— This  laft  day, 
which  I  thought  to  have  fpent  fo  plea- 
fantly,  to  be  fo  difappointed. — 'Tis  very 
crofs  in  mama,  I  am  fure. — (She  wipes 
her  eyes.)  I  am  always  to  blame :  cc  Laura 
did  this"— •"  Laura  did  that" — Laura  is 

always  wrong. (She  faufes.)     After 

all,  I  certainly  might  have  been  ready.— 
How  did  I  dare  fay,  mama  was  rr^/Jr.— 
What !  mama,  who  is  always  fo  kind,  fo 
indulgent,  fo  equal  in  her  fweetnefs  of 
temper!— It  was  very  wrong  in  me.— • 
dear  mama,  though  you  cannot  hear  me, 
I  afk  your  pardon. — Well,  what  fhall  I 
do  while  they  are  gone  ? — How  tedious 
the  time  is. — (Afaufe.)  Lord  blefs  me, 
I  wilh  I  might  walk  in  the  garden.—* 
.  Perhaps  mama  faid  I  might :  I  will  en- 
quire.— (She  goes  to  the  door,  and  calls) 
Sally !— Sally  1  (Sally  comes  in.) 

SALLY. 

Did  you  call,  mifs  ? 

LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

Yes. — Did  mama  fay  I  might  walk  in 
the  garden  ? 

SALLY. 

Yes,  mifs  -,  I  thought  I  had  told  you, 
this  room  and  the  garden. — My  miftrefs 
faid,  you  fhould  not  run  about  among 
the  fervants. 

LAURA. 

Oh  that  was  the  reafon ! — I  am  glad  I 
know  that. — Apropos,  I  wifh  I  could  find 
out  this  mighty  fecret  of  Sophia's. — Sally, 
do  you  know  it  ? 

SALLY. 
What,  mifs? 

LAURA. 

Why,  I'll  tell  you.  About  a  month 
ago,  mama  gave  Sophia  two  guineas, 
and  told  her  to  buy  whatever  fhe  liked 
beft  with  it.  She  gave  one  to  Eudocia, 
and  one  to  me.  Eudocia  bought  a  fmall 

writing 
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writing  defk  ;  and  I  bought  a  fquirrers 
cage,  and  fome  flower  feeds  for  my 
garden :  but  Sophia  faid  fhe  would  wait 
awhile,  and  confider  before  fhe  bought. 
Well,  yefterday  it  came  into  my  head 
that  fhe  had  not  bought  any  thing  j  and 
I  afked  her  what  fhe  fhould  purchafe  with 
her  two  guineas. — She  coloured  a  little, 
and  faid,  "  Oh  fomething  I  fhall  like/' — 
Mrs.  Cecil  fmiled,  and  I  have  never  been 
abk  to  get  a  more  direct  anfwer  from 
Sophia. — Now,  Sally,  do  you  know  what 
fhe  means  to  buy  ? 

SALLY. 
Dear  mifs,  is  it  likely  I  fhould  know  ? 

LAURA. 
No,  but  you  might  neverthelefs. 

SALLY. 

And  if  I  did,  what  advantage  would  it 
be  to  you  to  be  told  ? 

LAVRA. 
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LAURA, 

Oh  then  you  do  know ! — Ah  ha  I—- 
Come, my  dear  Sally,  tell  me,  I  pray  you! 

SALLY. 
I  did  not  fay  I  knew,  mifs, 

LAURA. 

Oh,  but  I  am  fure  of  it.— Pray  tell  me* 

SALLY. 

Fye,  mifs !— Confider,  if  I  did  know, 
your  fitter  mutt  have  told  me  in  con- 
fidence $  and  do  you  think  I  would  betray 
her  ?— Oh  no,  my  good  miftrefs  has  taught 
me  better ! 

LAURA. 

Well,  you  know,  however ;  fo  flic  has 
determined  on  fomething,  that  is  one  ftep 
gained. — I  fhall  foon  guefs  what ! 

SALLY. 

But,  Mifs  Laura, -who  told  you  I  knew  ? 

H  LAURA. 
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LAURA. 

Who?— yourfelfi 

SALLY. 

1 ! — that  I  could  not ! — I  faid  if,  but 
it  was  only  fuppofing ! 

LAURA. 
What  then  you  don't  know  ! 

SALLY,  (laughing.) 

That  you  Jhould  really  fancy  Mifs 
Mildmay  had  told  me  !~ Surely  fhe  would 
have  to  d  you  firft ! 

LAURA. 

No,  no,  fhe  would  not. 

SALLY. 
Why,  mifs  ? 

LAURA. 

Beeaufe  fhe  thinks  I  fhould  tell. 

S/.LLY. 

1  hen  you  believe  flie  thinks  I  would 
not? 

LAURA. 
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LAURA. 

I  fuppofe  ib ! 

SALLY. 

You  pay  me  a  great  compliment,  mifs$ 
which  I  will  try  to  deferve. 

LAURA. 

Well,  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  know 
or  not,  but  I  have  not  told  you  all.— 
Mrs.  Cecil  and  Sophia  have  rifen  half  an 
hour  earlier  than  common  this  lad  fort- 
night, and  I  wifh  I  knew  what  for;  I  never 
could  find  out  how  they  had  employed 
themfelves. 

SALLY. 

Well,  mifs,  if  I  might  venture  to  fpeak» 
I  fhould  fay  it  was  not  worth  taking  fo 
much  trouble  to  know1. 

LAURA. 

If  I  think  it  is,  that's  enough.— I  do 
not  afk  your  advice. 

.  H  2  SALLY. 
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SALLY. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  mifs. 

LAURA. 
You  may  go.         (Sally  gees  out.} 

LAURA. 

Let  me  confider! — What,  can  Sophia 
want  to  purchafe  books  ?-- She  has  plenty, 
and  mama  is  always  buying  for  her. — A 
box  of  colours. — She  has  one. — New 
mufk — perhaps — but  why  make  a  fecret 
of  it  ? — Ah  ! — a  locket  of  mama's  hair  ! 
That  muft  -be  it ! — I  dare  fay  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  fhe  means  to  furprife  us  with 
it,  I  fuppofe  ! — But  then  what  have  Mrs. 
Cecil  and  Sophia  been  doing  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — Oh,  perhaps,  they  are  painting  a 
device  for  it. — Y  es,  yes,  that  is  it ! 
Enter  SALLY. 
SALLY. 

Mifs,   there  is  a  woman  below  ftairs, 
in  great  diftrefs  5    fhe  is  very  poor,  and 

fhe  begs  to  fee  you. 

LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

Well,  fhew  her  up  *  I  will  fpeak  to 
her  here. 

SALLY. 
Yes,  mifs.  (Sally  goes  out.) 

LAURA. 

What  (hall  I  be  able  to  do  for  her,  I 
have  but  half  a  crown,  but  I  can  Ipeak  to 
mama. 

Enter  SALLY,  and  RUTH  SAUNDERS* 

SALLY. 

That  is  Mifs  Laura. 

LAURA. 

Come  in,  good  woman. 
(Sally  goes  out. — Ruth  curtfie$>  and 
comes  a  little  forward.) 

LAURA, 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

RUTH. 

Mifs,  I  came  to  beg  fome  relief  from 

my  lady,  but  your  fervants  tell  me  fhe  is 

H  3  not 
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not  at  home,  fo  I  made  bold  to  afk  leave 
to  fpeak  to  you,  rnifs. 

LAURA. 
I 

Very  well 5  what  can  I  do  to  ferve  you  ? 

RUTH. 

Alasaday,  my  young  Iady3 1  am  grievous 
poor;  I  am  a  widow,  with  three  children, 
the  eldeft  of 'em  is  out  at  fervice,  but  the 
two  little  ones  are  too  young  to  go  out: 
my  old  mother  lives  with  us.;. (he  is  help- 
lefs,  and  you  may  think,  mifs,  I  find  it 
hard  to  keep  fo  many  with  the  work  of 
my  own  hands. — In  the  fummer,  I  work 
in  the  fields  :  in  the  winter,  I  fpin  ;  and 
my  children  help  me  as  well  as  they  can. 
For  two  years,  that  my  hufband  has  been 
dead,  we  have  done  pretty  well,  'till  this 

laft  winter. 

LAURA. 

What  happened  then  ? 

RUTH. 

Alas,  mifs !  in  the  autumn,  I  was  fo  un- 
happy 
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„  happy  as  to  get  an  ague,  which  hindered 
my  working  a  great  deal ;  my  children 
could  do  but  little ;  they  began  to  get 
dirty  and  ragged ;  it  cut  me  to  the  heart 
to  fee  them  fo,  and  not  be  able  to  help 
them ! — To  compleat  my  misfortune,  a 
dog  got  into  my  little  garden,  and  killed 
my  two  hens,  whofe  eggs  ufed  to  furnifh 
ys  with  a  fure  penny.  Things  went  from 
bad  to  worfe;  I  was  fain  to  run  in  debt 
to  my  landlord,  and  tho*  now  the  fummer 
Is  coming  on,  and  1  am  better,  I  hope  I 
ihould  be  able  to  pay  him  j  the  cruel  man 
declares  he  will  feize  for  rent  to-morrow 
morning. 

LAURA. 
What  is  Jeizing  for  rent  ? 

RUTH. 

Ah,  mifs !  he  will  take  all  our  little 
cloaths  and  furniture,  and  the  very  beds 
we  lye  on,  my  poor  old  mother's  and  all, 
to  fell  them,  and  pay  himfelf. 

H   4  LAURA. 
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LAURA. 

Can  he  be  fo  cruel  ? — Is  he  poor  ? 

RUTH. 

No,  mifs,  he  has  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  only  himfelf  and  his  wife  to 
keep. — What  will  become  of  my  poor 
children,  and  my  mother ! — At  feventy 
years  old  5  muft  fhe  be  turned  out  to 
ilarve  ? 

LAURA,  (eagerly .) 

No,  no,  fhe  fhall  not — be  eaiy — -I  pro- 
im'fe  you,  fhe  fhall  not. — Poor,  good 
'woman,  how  I  pity  you — but  what  do 
you  owe  this  unfeeling  wretch  ? 

RUTH. 
Oh,  good  young  lady,  a  great  deal  1 

LAURA. 
But  how  much  ? 

RUTH. 

Thirty  {hillings,  for  half  a  year's  rent. 

LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

Oh  how  unfortunate  I  am  ! — If  I  had 
not  fpent  my  guinea,  I  fhould  have  had 
atmoft  enough ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  waited  awhile. 

RUTH. 

Ah,  mifs,  you  are  very  good  ! — but 
don't  think  I  came  here  to  beg  my  lady 
to  pay  for  me  j  no,  indeed,  mifs,  I  only- 
thought  if  fhe  would  fpeak  to  my  land- 
lord, he  would  may-be  wait  a  little  j  and 
indeed  I  hope  I  fhall  pay  him  every 
farthing. 

LAURA. 

I  am  fure  mama  will  do  that,  and  per- 
haps more.  I  will  fpeak  to  her  for  you, 
good  woman ;  make  yourfelf  eafy,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  you* 

RUTH. 

Thank  you  a  thoufand  times,   good 
young  lady  -,   we  ihall  all  pray  for,  and 
H  S  blefs 
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blefs  you.  I  have  often  feen  your  two  fitters 
walking  with  Madam  Cecil,  and  I  have 
thought  when  Mifs  Mildmay  looked  fo 
kindly  on  my  poor  little  girls,  while  they 
opened  the  gate  for  her,  and  faid  with 
her  fweet  voice,  "  Poor  children,  there's 
a  penny  for  you." — I  have  thought,  if  fhe 
did  but  know  how  wretched  we  were,  fhe 
would  fpeak  to  my  lady  for  us;  but  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  tell  her,  'till  now;  things 
getting  fo  bad,  I  thought  I  would  try  at 
lead. 

LAURA. 

You  did  very  right, — Call  again  at  fix 
o'clock  5  I  will  fee  you,  and  before  that 
I  v  ill  fpeak  to  mama,  you  may  depend 
on  it. — In  the  mean  time,  I  will  give  you 
this  half  crown ;  I  have  no  more. 

RUTH. 

No,  mifs,  I  thank  you,  I  will  not  rob 
you  ;  you  will  do  all  for  me  in  fpeaking 
to  your  mama, — She  is  fo  good,  fhe  de- 

ferves 
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ferves  to  have  good  children,  and  Ihe  is 
rewarded ! 

LAURA. 

But  I  infift  on  your  taking  this  money; 
I  wifh  it  was  more. 

RUTH. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  refufe  your 
.  favors. 

LAURA. 

Take  it,  buy  fomething  with  it  for  your 
mother. — Good  woman,  I  love  you  for 
being  fo  kind  to  her !  (She  calls]  Sally ! 

(Enter  Sally.) 

Take  this  good  woman  with  you,  and 
give  her  fomething  to  eat  $  mama  will  not 
object  to  that* 

SALLY. 
No,  mifs,  I  am  furer 

LAURA, 

And  when  fhe  comes  again,  let  me 
know. — A  good  day  to  you. — Oh,  tell 
me  your  name  ? 

H   6  RUTH. 
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RUTH. 

Ruth  Saunders,  mifs. 

LAURA. 

Very  well,  I  ihall  remember. 

RUTH. 

Your  fervant,  mifs,  a  thoufand  thanks. 
(Sally  and  Rutb  go  out.) 

LAURA* 

Well,  I  fliall  not  regret  being  left  at 
home,  fince  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  my 
feeing  this  poor  woman. 

(Sally  comes  in.) 
Do  you  know  that  woman,  Sally  ? 

SALLY. 

Yes,  mifs,  I  have  feen  her  often  \  flic 
is  very  poor. 

LAURA, 

So  I  hear— but  why  I  wonder  did  fl>e 
never  come  hither  before  ? 

SALLY. 

Ah,  mifs !  *tis  very  hard  to  beg ;  people- 
who  have  been  ufed  to  keep  themfelves 

•       by 
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by  their  own  induftry,  are  afhamed  and 
afraid  to  afk  relief. 

LAURA. 
Afhamed,  perhaps ;  but  why  afraidf 

SALLY. 

Becaufe,  mifs,  fo  many  gentlefolks  are 
crofs  and  hard-hearted  ;  and  one  fays— 
"  Where  did  you  learn  all  that  hiftory," 
and  another  fays,  "  Ah,  a  fad  ftory,  if  it 

is  true  1." 

LAURA. 

But  that  is  abominable;  if  we  don't 
chufe  to  give,  we  need  not  injult  the  poor 
creature  who  begs  from  us.. 

SALLY. 

Very  true,  mifs,  but  too  many  don't 
think  of  that  $-.  they  forget  that  a  beggar 
has  any  feeling.  I  once  faw  a  poor  man 
colour  like  fcarlet,  and  his  eyes  fparkle 
with  anger,  at  a  gentleman,  who  faid  he 
was  an  impoftor  j  but,  poor  wretch,  he 

recol- 
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recolle&ed  himfelf,  put  his  hand  on  his 
bofom,  fighed  and  pafled  on.— I  gave  him 
a  trifle ;  he  bowed,  and  1  faw  the  tears  in 
his  eyes;  hedid  not  fpeak,— Poor  creature, 
truly  he  was  cut  to  the  heart* 

LAURA. 

You  are  a  good  girl,  Sally — but  tell 
me  what  you  know  of  this  poor  woman  ? 

SALLY. 

Why,  mifs,  fhe  lives  in  a  little  cottage 
juft  at  the  end  of  the  village,  and  keeps  it 
very  neat,  when  fhe  is  well;  fhe  has  two 
pretty  children,  and  her  mother  (a  good 
old  woman)  lives  with  her:  the  old  woman 
is  lame,  but  has  all  her  fenfes,  and  when 
dame  Saunders  was  fo  ill,  the  poor  old 
woman  ufed  to  cry,  and  the  little  girls, 
thinking  to  comfort  her,  faid,  "  Don't 
cry  grandmother,  I  will  feed  you,  and  put 
on  your  clean  cap  for  you." 

LAURA. 
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LAURA. 

Poor  little  dears  !• — how  did  you  know 
this,  Sally  ? 

SALLY. 

Oh  I  heard  them  one  day,  mifs;.  when 
I  was  walking  by  the  houfe,  I  faw  the  poor 
woman  (landing  at  the  door  3  fhe  look'd 
fickly,  fo  I  afked  her  a  few  queftions,  and 
found  the  ague  was  off  that  day,  and  fhe 
was  crept  to  the  door  for  a  little  air, 

LAURA. 
,And  when  was  this  ? 

SALLY. 

About  a  month  ago,  mifs; 

LAURA. 

And  why  did  you  not  tell  mama?  ; 

SALLY.     x 

I  did,  mifs,  and  my  miftrefs  ordered 
cook  to  fend  her  fome  broth  twice  or 
three  times,  and  Mifs  Sophia  fent  her  a 
fiiilling, 

LAURA, 
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LAURA. 

I  never  heard  of  that* 

SALLY. 

No,  mifs,  becaufe  Mifs  Sophia  nerar 
tells  the  good  fhe  does. 

LAURA. 

That  is  right,  iut  I  wonder  I  don't 
hear  of  it.—  Indeed,  I  never  fee  any  poor 
people  j  they  don't  come  herex  I  fancy  ? 

SALLY. 

No,  mifs,  your  governefs  and  fitters 
find  them  out  v»hen  they  walk  of  a  morn- 
ing before  breakfaft. 

LAURA., 

That  may  be,  for  I  don't  know  how, 
I  feldom  have  time  to  walk  of  a  morning. 
Well,.  I  will  walk  in  the  garden,  and.  then 
learn  my  grammar-tafk  •,  then,  for  once, 
I  fhall  be  beforehand,  —  Afterwards  I  will 
dine.  —  You  will  lay  the  cloth,  Sally. 

SALLY. 
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SALLY. 

Yes,  mifs. 

{Laura  goes  out.) 

SALLY,  (putting  the  room  in  order.) 
Mifs  Laura  is  very  good  j  fhe  has  an 
excellent  heart,  but  fhe  is  fo  light-headed 
and  carelefs;  'tis  a  great  pity,  and  I  hope 
Ihe  will  break  herfelf  of  it  in  time;  no 
doubt  fhe  will,  for  fhe  has  very  good  fenfe. 
Well,  this  room  will  do  now. 

(She  goes  out.) 


END    OF  THE  SECOND  PABLT. 


PART 
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PART    THE    THIRD. 


MRS.  MILDMAY,  MRS.  CECIL,  SOPHIA, 
EIJDOCIA,  taking  off  their  Cloaks  and 
Hats,  which  they  give  to  SALLY. 

MRS.    MILOMAY. 

WHERE  is  Laura,  Sally  ? 

SALLY. 

Ma'am,  Hie  is  walking  in  the  garden. 

MRS.    MILDMAY, 

Has  fhe  dined  ? 

SALLY. 

Yes,  ma'am, 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Well,  call  her  hither  diredly. 

(Sally  goes  out.) 

MRS.    CECIL. 

We  have  had  a  delightful  day  indeed. 

SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 

Very  charming ;  and  our  little  haflf 
dinner  I  enjoyed  wonderfully. 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

I  never  ate  with  better  appetite  in  my 
life,  than  in  the  fnug  little  cottage  George 
found  out  for  us.  .  -j^ 

EUDOCIA* 

I  only  wifhed  for  Laura* 

SOPH-IA. 

That  indeed  was  only  wanting  to  make 
our  party  complete. 

Enter  LAURA. 

LAURA. 

Oh,  mama,  are  you  returned 5  I  did  not 
expeft  you  quite  fo  foon. 

MRS.    MIDMAY. 

'Tis  paft  five;  but,  Laura,  your  brother 
has  not  ordered  his  phaeton  from  the  door, 
having  prevailed  on  me  to  fuffer  you  to 
take  a  little  ride  with  him. 

LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

And  may  I  go,  mama  ? 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Yes,  if  you  have  behaved  well  fince 
we  have  been  gone. 

LAURA. 

Yes  indeed,  mama,  I  have  only  been 
in  this  room  and  the  garden,  and  I  have 
learned  my  grammar-talk. 

MRS.    MILDMAY* 

Well,  go  then. 

LAURA. 

Yes,  mama,  thank  you !  thank  you !— • 
{She  runs  v  few  fteps ;  then  returns^ 
and  whifpers  Sophia.) 

SOPHIA. 
Pfhaw,  nonfenfe! 

LAURA. 
Aye,  but  I  have  indeed, 

MRS.   MILDMAY. 

Come,  come,  Laura,  get  your  hat,  and 
be  gone  j  your  brother  waits, 

LAURA* 
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LAURA. 

Yes,  mama — Good  bye — Good  bye, 
Mrs.  Cecil,  Sophia,  Eudocia,  your  moft 
obedient.  ( She  runs  out.) 

W       MRS.  MILDMAY. 

What  did  fhe  fay  to  you,  Sophia  ? 

SOPHIA. 

That  fhe  had  difcovered  my  fecref* 
irtama. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

What  does  Ihe  mean  ? 

SOPHIA. 

You  know,  mama,  how  I  have  difpofed 
of  the  two  guineas  you  were  fo  good  as 
to  give  me,  and  Laura  has  been  teazing 
me  lince  yefterday  to  know  what  I  mean 
to  buy :  I  refufed  to  tell  her,  and  fhe 
fancies  fhe  has  guefs'd  ic. 

MRS.   MILDMAY. 

Silly  child,  how  light  her  head  is! 

SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 

But  perhaps  fhe  really  knows. — She 
may  have  learned  from  Sally,  who  bought 
my  materials,  and  even  afiifted  in  the 
work. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

No,  I  believe  Sally  is  perfe&ly  faithful, 

MRS;    MILDMAY. 

I  believe  fo  too. — We  will  afk  her 
prefently,  if  Laura  has  been  queftioning 
her. — But  why  did  you  fo  much  object 
to  Laura's  knowing  it,  my  dear  ? 

SOPHIA. 

Becaufe,  mama,  Laura  can  no  more 
keep  a  fecret,  than  ftie  can  let  any  one  elfe 
keep  it  in  peace,  and  I  know  fhe  would 
have  told  every-body  Ihe  had  met  with ; 
which,  for  many  reafons,  I  wifli'd  to  avoid. 

MRS'    MILDMAY. 
.  / 

'It  is  very  true,  that  thofe  who  are  ex- 
tremely curious,  are  generally  unable  to 
2  keep 
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keep  a  fecret,  becaufe  if  gratifies  their 
felf-importance,  to  (hew  that  they  know 
more  than  otbevs,  and  becaufe  they  hope 
to  obtain  new  fecrets,  in  return  for  thole 
they  tell :  not  confidering,  that  a  wife 
perfon  will  never  place  confidence  in 
one  who  has  abufed  the  fame  u  uft  from 
another* 

MRS,  CECIL. 

There  is  nothing,  I  think,  on  which 
young  people  ought  tobemorelcrupulous 
than  on  the  fubjecl:  of  Confidence. — Let 
them  not  be  over-fond  of  ieeking  a  truft, 
which  generally  brings  with  it  anxiety  and 
care;  but  if  by  any  accident,  or  any  ne- 
ceflity,  they  find  themfelves  in  pofTeffion 
of  a  fecret,  they  ought,  with  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  caution,  to  preferve  a  truft  Ib 
facred. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Moft  furely. — And  the  limits  of  Con- 
fidence are  very  ftri&— It  is  not  only 

what 
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what  our  friends  fay,  prefaced  by  "  I  leg 
you  will  not  tell  this"  which  we  ought  to 
confider  as  confided  to  us.  Fvery  thing 
which  we  can  fuppofe  they  would  not  wijb 
revealed,  we  ought  to  confider  as  told  in 
confidence.  Having  once  confided  in  a 
perfon,  we  do  not  fay  every  minute, 
cc  dont  mention  that'' — We  fuppofe  their 
own  prudence  will  teach  them  what 
ought  to  be  kept  fecret;  anJ  every  thing 
is  told  in  confidence  which  paffes  between 
friends,  either  relating  to  their  fituations, 
fentiments,  or  opinions ;  often,  indeed, 
when  referring  to  thefe  circumftances  in 
others. 

EUDOCIA. 

Mama,  I  have  heard  people  fay,  that 
we  ought  not  to  tell  to  one  friend  what 
another  has  told  us. 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

Certainly  not.  The  perfon  who  con- 
fides mycu  may  not  have  an  equally  good 

opinion 
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bpinion  of  your  friend,  or  circumftances 
tiiay  render  it  very  improper  toentmfl  her. 
Tou  may  not  be  able  to  judge  of  thefe 
-circumftances;  therefore  you  ought  to  be 
as  referved  to  her  as  to  the  reft  of  the 
world :  befidesy/?<?  alfo  might  have  &friend> 
to  whom  ihe  might  not  fcruple  to  tell  the 
fecretj  that  friend  another-,  and  fo  on  with- 
out any  bound, 

EUDOGIA. 

I 'fee  that  very  clearly. — But  fuppofel 
fliould  know  the  perfon  who  entrufts  me 
is  alfo  very  intimate  with  my  friend,  and 
loves  her,  might  I  not  then  talk  about  the 
affair  with  her? 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

No,  not  without  leave  from  the  perfon 
who  entrufts  youj  if  fhe  chufes  to  tell  this 
third  perfon,  fhe  can*,  if  not,  you  may 
be  fure  fhe  has  fome  reafon  •againft  it. 
I  lately  read  a  ftory  exaftly  in  point. — 
When  Gen.  Monk  projefted  theReftora- 
tion  of  Charles  the  lid,  he  maintained 
I  the 
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the  ftri&eft  referve  on  the  fubjecl:,  evert 
to  his  friends.— He  fent,  however,  for  his 
brother.  Dr. Monk,  intending  to  confide 
his  plan  to  him,  and  even  giving  him  fome 
hints  refpe&ing  it. — When  Dr.  Monk 
arrived,-  while  waiting  for  ad  mi  (lion  to  the 
General,  he  entered  into  converfation  with 
the  General's  Chaplain,  in  whom  he  knew 
he  confided,  and  talked  with  him  on  the 
plan.— When  he  was  admitted  to  his 
brother,  the  General  afked  him,  if  he  had 
mentioned  the  fubject  to  any  one  ? — "  To 
nobody,"  laid  the  Doftor,  cc  but  to  your 
'Chaplain,  whom  1  know  you  truft. " — 
The  General  immediately  changed  coun- 
tenance, dropped  the  difcourfe,  and  foon 
after  fent  his  brother  away  ;  not  chufing 
to  truft  a  man  who  had  talked  on  a  fub- 
ject  of  fo  much  confequence  to  another, 
even  tho'  he  would  himfelf  have  trufted 
him  *.  A  proof  of  his  wifdonY;  for  furely 
Dr.  Monk  had  evidently  fhewed  a  want 
of  delicacy  in  his  fentiments,  which  ren- 

*  See  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England. 

dered 
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tiered  him  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  a  plan 
fo  important ! 

SOPHIA. 

I  admire  the  General's  coiidafb  ex- 
tremely. 

kks.  CECIL. 

He  was  Undoubtedly  right.  The  facility 
of  keeping  a  fecret  is  highly  necefTaryi 
yet  rarely  poflefled.  I  made  Laura  remark 
that  admirable  paflage  in  Telemachus  to- 
day, becaufe  I  remember  the  effect  it  had 
on  myfelf.  f  Always  fond  of  reading, 
Telemachus  fell  early  into  my  hands :  I 
was  not  above  eight  years  old  when  that 
paflage  ftruck  me;  1  reflected  on  it,  and 
It  has  influenced  my  conduct  ever  fihce. 
Such  indeed  has  been  the  conftant  ad- 
vantage I  have  derived  from  books. -—-My 
mother  died  young ;  and  my  father,  en- 
cumbered with  the  care  of  a  family,  left 
us  in  great  meafure  to  educate  ourfelves0 

i  This  is  abfolutely  faft,  of  a  child  well  known 
to  the  Author* 

1  %  1  was 
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1  was  naturally  very  pafiionate,  very  idle, 
fond  of  beginning  every  thing,  and  ending 
nothing ;  but  with  a  conftant  fondnefs  for 
reading,  which  in  the  end  fupplied  to  me 
the  place  of  an  inftrucfbor.— The  fame 
author,  I  have  always  loved  fo  much, 
fays  in  another  place  *>  cc  Heurcux  ceux 
qui  fe  divertifTent  en  s'intruifant,  et  qui 
fe  plaifcnt  a  cultiver  leur  eiprit  par  les 
fciences  !  En  quelque  endroit  que  la  for- 
tune ennemie  les  jette,  ils  portent  toujours 
avec  eux  dequoi  s'entretenir.  Et  Fennui, 
qui  devore  les  autres  hommes  au  milieu 
meme  des  delices,  eft  inconnu  a  ceux  qui 
fa  vent  s  'occuper  par  quelque  lecture. 
Heureux  ceux  qui  aiment  a  lire." — When 
I  faw  any  very  amiable  character  repre- 

*  Happy  thofe  who  are  amufed  by  Inftruftion, 
and  take  delight  in  cultivating  their  minds  by  Science. 
Into  whatever  fituaticn  unkind  Fortune  may  caft  them, 
they  carry  always  with  them  the  means  of  converfation« 
And  that  fatiguing  Idlenefs,  which  devours  fo  many, 
even  in  the  midft  of  Pleafure,  is  unknown  to  them 
who  know  how  to  employ  themfelves  rn  reading-— 
Happy  thofe  who  love  to  read!" 

2  fented 
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Tented  in  my  books,  I  confidered  whether 
I  had  or  wanted  the  qualities  I  admired 
fo  much.  This  was  often  a  moft  unplea- 
fant  tafk,  but  I  obliged  myfelf  to  perfevere 
in  the  enquiry;  and  having  decided,  tried 
to  aft  accordingly. — When  I  read  of  any 
difagreeable  character,  and  my  heart  told 
me  I  had  its  faults,  I  did  not  drive  the 
conviction  from  me,  but  tried  to  correct 
myfelf. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

An  admirable  example,  and  well  worthy 
of  being  followed  by  thofe  young  people 
whofe  parents  are  either  dead,  or  fo  en- 
gaged in  bufmefs,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  them :  fuch  young  people  would 
do  well  to  obferve  the  convictions  of  their 
own  heart,  and  reafon,  and  follow  them, 
not  refufe  to  liften  to  them. 

EUDOCIA. 

I  have  often  heard  people  fay,  it  is  of  no 

ufc  to  read  without  reflexion-,  but  I  never 

quite  underflood  what  was  meant  by  re- 

I  3  flection, 
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fle&ion  before.  However,  we  are  very 
happy  in  having  a  mother  and  governefs 
fo  well  able  to  inilruct  us. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Very  true,  you  have  great  advantages  j 
but  that  does  not  render  refte&ion  lefs 
necefTary  to  you :  without  it,  our  precepts 
will  be  foon  forgotten ;  and  when  you 
come  to  aft  for  yourfelf)  you  will  look 
round  for  thole  rules  by  which  indeed  you 
have  been  guided,  but  which  you  have 
neglected  to  implant  in  your  heart ;  and 
miffing  them,  you  will  no  more  know  how- 
to  act  in  the  world,  than  a  man  to  find 
his  way  thro'  a  wood,  which  he  had  often 
feen  at  a  diftance,  but  whofe  particular 
fhuation  he  had  neglected  to  mark. 

Enter  SALLY. 

SALLY. 

Pray,  ma'am,  is  Mifs  Laura  here  ? 

MRS.    MILDMAY. 

No,  Sally,  fhe  is  gone  out  with  her 
brother. — Why;  do  you  want  her  ? 

SALLY. 
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SALLY* 

Ma'am,  there  is  a  poor  woman  below, 
\vho  came  while  you  were  out :  fhe  faw 
Mifs  Laura,  who  defired  her  to  call  again 
at  fix  o'clock. — It  is  fix  o'clock  now. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Yes,  but  Laura  has  furely  forgotten 
the  appointment ! — Idle  child ! — fhe  will 
never  learn  to  be  punctual.— Where  is 
the  woman  ?  I  will  fee  her. 

SALLY. 

She  is  down  flairs,  rrifi'am.  It  is  Dame 
Saunders. 

SOPHIA. 

Indeed ! — then  perhaps — but  (he  knew 
nothing  of  it  $  fo  Laura  could  not  learn 
from  her. 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

What  is  it  the  woman  for  whom  your 
gift  was  intended  ? 

SOPHIA. 

Yes,  mama. 

I  4  Mas. 
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MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Sally,  didLauraqueftion  you  about  the 
purchafe  Mifs  Mildmay  meant  to  make 
with  her  two  guineas  ? 

SALLY. 

Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  told  her  nothing ; 
indeed,  fhe  does  not  know  that  I  know 
any  thing  about  it. 

MRS.   MILDMAY. 

That  is  right. — Come  with  me,  Sophia; 
we  will  talk  to  the  poor  woman. 

(Mrs.  Mildmayy  Sophia,  and  Sally, 
go  out.) 

MRS.  CECIL,  EUDOCIA. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

How  fhameful  for  Laura  to  have  ne- 
glected an  appointment  -,  on  which,  pro- 
bably, the  peace  and  happineis  of  this  poor 
woman  depended  ! — And  to  have  been 
furpafled  by  her  fervant  in  faith fulnefs 
and  fecrefy  ! — All  her  faults  proceed  from 
careleflhefs,  inattention,  and  want  of  punc- 
tuality. 
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tuality. — Great  vices,  as  well  as  great 
virtues,  are  rare  ;  but  it  is  thofe  errors, 
which  feem  at  firft  trifling,  but  which 
grow  upon  us  by  degrees,  of  which  we 
ought  principally  to  beware. 

EUDOCIA. 
But,  Mrs,  Cecil,  Laura  is  fo  young, 

MRS.  CECIL. 

Yes,  fhe  is  young  •,  but,  with  the  ad- 
vantages fhe  has,  fhe  ought  to  know 
better :  however,  fhe  has  a  good  heart, 
and  underftanding;  and,  I  hope,  fhe  will 

correct  herfelf. 

EUDOCIA. 

Oh  yes,  I  hope  fo !  (AJhort  paufe>  then) 

(Enter  SOPHIA.) 

SOPHIA, 

Oh,  Mrs.  Cecil,  mama  has  rendered 
this  poor  womanyb  happy ! — She  has  been 
in  the  greateft  diftrefs  about  her  rent : 
mama  has  given  her  money  to  pay  it,  and 
money  to  buy  food  and  cloaths.  I  have 
I  5  defired 
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defired  her  to  wait,  while  Sally  fetches 
down  the  box  I  defign  for  her.  —  Will  you 
go  with  me,  and  give  it  to  her  2 


MRS. 
With  all  my  heart. 

EUDOCIA. 
Pray,  lifter,  let  me  go  alfo. 

SOPHIA. 

My  dear,  I  Ihould  be  happy  to  do  fo  ; 
but  I  wifh  very  much  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  flay  in  this  room.  Laura  will 
be  at  home  in  a  few  minutes  -,  if  fhe  finds 
no  one  here,  (he  will  follow  us  j  and  mama 
is  determined  to  punilh  her,  for  neglecting 
this  poor  woman,  by  leaving  her  in  doubt 
whether  fhe  has  been  here  or  not. 

EUDOCIA. 

Very  well  —  I  will  call  with  you,  then, 
to-morrow. 

SOPHIA. 

If  you  pleafe;  you  oblige  me  extremely 
by  this  compliance.—  Only  think,  Laura 

had 
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had  promifed  Ruth  Saunders  to  reprefent 
her  fituation  to  mama,  and  to  give  her 
the  anfwer  at  fix  o'clock.  She  forgot  all 
that ! — but  fhe  gave  her  all  the  money  fhe 
iiad ;  and  Ruth  faid,  behaved  fo  kindly 
to  her,  as  to  make  her  quite  happy. 

MRS.    CECIL. 

How  capable  fhe  is  of  behaving  well, 
if  Ihe  does  but  think  ! 

(Mrs.  Cecily  and  Sophia ,  go  out.) 

EUDOCIA. 

It  is  very  true,  indeed,  that  a  habit  of 
carelefihefs  injures  one  extremely.— Laura 
this  morning  could  not  believe  fhe  fhould 
ever  neglect  an  appointment  of  confe- 
quence. — Oh  here  Ihe  comes  ! 

Enter  LAURA. 

LAURA. 

So,  Eudocia ! — Where  are  mama  and 

Mrs.  Cecil ;  and  Sophia,  I  don't  fee  her 

either  ? — We  have  had  a  charming  ride  ! 

My  brother  was  very  good  to  take  me 

I  6  out, 
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out,  and  he  has  been  telling  me  fuch 
delightful  things  about  the  fights  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  promifes  to  afk  mama  to  let  me 
go  next  autumn,  and  fee  them. — Shall 
you  not  wifh  me  to  go>  Eudocia  ? 

EUDOCIA. 

To  be  fure;  why  do  you  think  I  would 
not? 

LAURA. 

Oh,  becaufe  you  looked  fo  grave. 

EUDOCIA. 
Did  I  look  grave  ? 

LAURA. 

Yes,  I  think  fo. — Have  you  drank  tea  T 

EUDOCIA. 

No;  of  courfe  we  fhould  wait  for  my 
brother. 

LAURA,  (in  a  j  eft  ing  tone.) 
And  for  mey  I  hope  you  think  I  am 
of  confequence  enough  to  be  waited  for  1 

EUDOCIA,  (Jmiling.) 

What  do  you  think? 

LAURA, 
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LAURA. 

Ah  you  fly  girl !— I  know  what  you 
mean  :  'tis  true,  mama  did  not  think  fo 
this  morning. 

EUDQCIA. 

I  affure  you,  we  all  wifhed  for  you. 

LAURA. 

Oh  I  don't  doubt  it  at  all.  I  fhall  be 
more  punctual  another  time ;  for  tho'  I 
liked  my  ride,  it  did  not  make  amends 
for  lofmg  fo  much  pleafure.— And  George 
muft  go  to-morrow :  he  fays  it  will  be  a 
month  before  he  comes  again. — How 
good  he  is  -,  how  I  love  him  ! 

EUDOCIA. 

How  we  all  love  him  ! — He  is  fo  at- 
tentive to  us  all ! — Oh  here  comes  Sophia. 

Enter  SOPHIA. 

EUDOCIA. 
Sophia,  what  are  you  come  already  ? 

SOPHIA. 

Yes,  I  have  been  extremely  delighted ! 

EUDOCIA,. 
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EUDCCIA. 

Was  fhe  pleafed  ? 

SOPHIA. 

Oh  you  never  faw  any  thing  fo  happy ! 
LAURA. 

So  !  fo  ! — More  fecrets ! — Ah  ha, 
Sophia!  —  I  have  found  out  the  I  aft 
however  ! — Another  time,  I  hope,  you 
will  trufl  me! 

SOPHIA. 

Not  the  fooner  becaufe  I  find  you 
curious,  and  prying  into  what  I  wilh  to 
hide  from  you. 

LAURA. 

Well,  but  my  little  Sophia,  my  dear 
fweet  Sophia,  don't  be  angry;  you  know 
I  could  not  help  guefling ! 

SOPHIA. 
You  guefs'd,  did  you  ? 

LAURA. 

Yes,  I  guefs'd:  well,  Sophia,  is  it  very 

beautiful  ? 

SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 

Oh,  very  beautiful,  if  one  did  but  know 
what  you  meant. 

LAURA. 

You  don't  then,  I  fuppofe  ? — Is  the 
device  handfome  ? 

SOPHIA. 

The  device  I — What  nonfenfe  ! 

LAURA. 

What,  then,  I  fuppofe  you  will  not 
own  you  have  purchafed  a  locket,  with 
mama's  hair  ? 

SOPHIA. 
You  have  a  fine  guefs,  indeed  ! 

LAURA. 
A  true  one,'  I  fancy  ? 

SOPHIA. 
For  once,  you  are  entirely  miftaken, 

LAURA. 

What  can  it  be  then ! — Now,  Sophia^ 
do  tell  me. 

SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 

Perhaps. 

LAURA. 

Oh  do,  pray  do ;  indeed  I  will  not  tell. 

SOPHIA. 

I  wifh  I  had  more  reafon  to  truft  your 
promifes;  however,  'tis  no  longer  a  fecret, 
fo,  if  you  wifh  it,  I  will  tell  you. 

LAURA. 

Oh  yes,  yes,  make  hafte,  Sophia,  make 
hafle! 

SOPHIA. 

You  muft  know  then,  that,  during  the 
winter,  I  obferved  two  pretty  little  girls,, 
in  the  village,  almoft  without  cloaths ;  I 
pitied  them  very  much,  and  wifhed  I  could 
relieve  them.  I  began  by  faving  all  I 
could  out  of  my  allowance,  and  had  al- 
ready fome  fhillings  in  advance,  when 
mama  gave  me  the  two  guineas  :  with 
her  leave,  I  laid  it  out  entirely  in  cloaths 
for  the  two  little  girls,  and  their  mother, 
of  whofe  diftrefs  I  heard  fad  accounts. — 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Cecil,  Sally,  and  I,  have  been  hard 
at  work  in  making  thefe  cloaths,  when- 
ever we  could  find  time,  and  all  is  now 
finiflied. 

LAURA, 

So,  then,  Sally  knew  ! 

SOPHIA. 
Yes. 

LAURA. 

She  would  not  tell ! 

SOPHIA. 
What,  you  tried  to  make  her  ? 

LAURA* 
I  afked  her — a  little. 

SOPHIA. 

Fye,  Laura ! — You  muft  have  fuppofed 
fhe  knew  in  confidence,  if  fhe  knew  at  all ! 
Only  think  what  a  fhame,  that  your  fervant 
fliould  know  better  how  to  aft  with  refpedt 
to  fecrefy  than  you. 

LAURA. 

Well,  that  is  true ;  but,  Sophia,  who 

are  thefe  little  girls  ? 

SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 
Their  mother's  name  is  Ruth  Saunders, 

LAURA. 

Ruth  SaundersI-^-Oh  goodnefs!— Is  5$ 
fix  o-clock  ? 

SOPHIA. 

Six !-— 'tis  almofl  feven  ! 

LAURA. 

Oh,  where  is  mama ! — Let  me  fee  her 
direftly  !— Where  is  Sally  ? 

SOPHIA. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

EUDOCIA. 
Dear  Laura. 

SOPHIA,  (afide  to  her.) 
Hufh. — What's  the  matter,  Laura  ? 

LAURA. 

Oh,  don't  afk  me  ! — I  am  afhamed  of 
myfelf  5  tell  me  where  Is  mama. 

SOPHIA. 
Mama  is  bufy  j  you  cannot  fee  her, 

LAURA. 

Oh,  I  mud,  I  mufti— Sally!  Sally. 

(She  runs  to  ring  the  bell.) 
SOPHIA. 
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SOPHIA. 

Oh,  Eudoci^  how  I  feel  for  her ! 

EUDOCIA.  f.^'>3' 

I  can  hardly  bear  to  fee  her  fo  unhappy, 

SOPHIA, 
Mama  has  commanded  filence ! 

LAURA. 

Sally !  Sally ! — why  don't  you  come. 
(Sally  runs  in.} 

SALLY. 

Mifs ! — Blefs  me,  what's  the  matter? 

LAURA. 
Sally,  has  Ruth  Saunders  been  here? 

SALLY. 
Yes,  mifs. 

LAURA. 

Without  feeing  me  ! — What  muft  fhc 
think  of  me  ! — It  is  almoft  dark  too  ! — I 
fhall  not  be  able  to  fee  her  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  ! — Oh,  poor  creature,  how 

un- 
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unhappy  flie  is.— But  ifl  can  fee  mama, 
it  may  not  be  yet  too  late ! — Dear  Sophia, 
if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  afk  mama  to 
let  me  fee  her ! — I  havefomething  of  great 
confequence  to  fay. 

SOPHIA. 

Indeed,  my  dear  girl,  it  grieves  me  to 
refufe  you,  but  mama  has  forbidden  me 
to  interrupt  her. 

LAURA. 

How  can  you  be  fo  unkind ! — Indeed 
it  is  very  cruel,  and  you  feem  not  to  feel 
for  me. 

SOPHIA. 

Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  feel  for  you 
very  much. 

LAURA. 

Why  then  will  you  not  intercede 
for  me  ? 

SOPHIA. 
I  have  told  you  already,  that  mama 

LAURA. 

Oh  mama  would  hear  me,  if  fhe  knew 
—but  how  we  lofe  time! — It  will  be  dark, 

and 
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And  I  fhall  be  too  late. — Kudocia  will  you 
afk  mama  to  let  me  fee  her  ? 

EUDOC1A. 

I  hear  her  coming. 

LAURA. 

Oh  then  I  may  ftill  fucceed ! 
Enter  MRS.  MILDMAY,  and  MRS.  CECIL* 

LAURA,  (running  to  Mrs-  Mildmay.) 
Mama,  dear  mama,  will  you  have  the 
goodnefs  to  hear  me  \ 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

What  would  you  fay  ?—  Why  this  e$- 
treme  agitation  ? 

LAURA. 

Oh  mama,  while  you  were  gone,  a  poo? 
Woman  came  hither:  fhe  wanted  relief 
from  you  ;  I  faw  her,  I  promifed  to  inter- 
cede for  her,  and  give  her  the  anfwer  at 
fix  o'clock. — -Her  landlord  has  threatened 
to  take  all  her  goods  for  rent  to-morrow 
morning.  She  hopes  I  fhall  prevail  on 

you 
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you  to  plead  for  Her  to  him.  Dearert 
mama,  will  you  grarit  me  this  favour  ? 
Indeed  fhe  deferves  your  goodnefc ! 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

How  do  you  kno\v  that  ? 

LAURA. 

Becaufe;  mama,  fhe  told  me  all  her 
ftory :  fhe  has  been  fick ;  fhe  has  two 
children,  and  an  old  mother. 

MRS.   MILDMAY. 

But,  Laura,  it  is  eafy  to  fay  all  thatj 
hay,  it  may  be  true;  and  yet  fhe  may  be 
idle  and  urideferving.  You  know  I  never 
exert  myfelf  but  in  favour  of  worthy  ob- 
jefls.  I  have  now  no  time  to  enquire,  'tis 
paftfeven,  and  very  near  dark;  can  I  learn 
the  truth  of  this  ftory  to-night  ? 

LAURA. 

But,  mama,  to-morrow  will  be  too 
late. 

MRS.  IvllLDMAVl 

Why  then,  did  you  not  tell  me  the  ftory 
fooner  f 

LAUAA, 
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LAURA. 

I  intended  to  do  fo,  as  foon  as  you1 
came  homej  mania,  but « 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

But  you  forgot  it!— Is  it  not  fo?— You 
chofe  the  pleafure  of  a  ride,  rather  than 
the  gratifying  thefe  poor  people. — Thus 
you  have  loft,  from  your  careleffnefs  and 
unpunftuality,  an  opportunity  of  doing  a 
good  action,  of  making  a  whole  family 
happy,  and  of  increafirtg  my  love  for 
you ! 

LAURA; 

Oh,  mama,  I  have  been  fadly  to  blame 
indeed,  but  I  allure  you  this  fhall  be  the 
laft  time.  Only  hear  me  this  once  ! — try 
what  you  can  do  for  this  poor  woman  ; 
Sally  knows  her,  nay  Sophia  knows  her* 
enquire  of  them  !— Punifh  me  as  you 
pleafe,  but  do  not  punifh  her  for  my 
fault ! 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Only  imagine  this  poor  creature's  dif- 

appoirit- 
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appointment,  when  told  you  were  not  a£ 
home.  Think  of  her  diftrefs :  (he  had 
then  loft  her  only  hope ! — See  her  return- 
ing to  her  cottage,  where  fhe  had  left  her 
mother  and  children  anxious  for  the  fuccefs 
of  her  petition  $  hear  her  with  tears  fay, 
(f  Ah  my  children,  we  muft  be  ruined ; 
the  perfon  who  promifed  us  affiftance  has 
forgotten  us  !• — She  is  gone  out ;  fhe  has 
not  mentioned  us  to  her  mother,  and  to- 
morrow we  ftiall  be  turned  out  to  ftarve  1" 

LAURA,  (throwing  bcrftlf  at  her 

mother's  feet.) 

Oh,  mama,  I  implore  you  to  fave  me 
from  being  the  caufe  of  this  mifery ! — 
Indeed,  I  am  cured  for  ever  of  my  folly; 
I  will  never  be  trifling,  inconfiderate,  and 
unpunctual  again ! 

MRS.  MILDMAY,  (raifmg  her.} 

Promtfes  of  amendment  do  not  prove 

any  thing,  yet  I  muft  hope  this  lefibn  will 

reach  your  heart ! — If  I  were  as  incon- 

fiderate  as  you,  all  the  fad  confequences 

I  have 
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I  have  defcribed  to  you  would  be  realized, 
and  even  all  I  can  do  v/ill  hardly  efface 
from  the  mind  of  this  poor  woman  the 
anguilh  fhe  fuffered  when  told  you  were 
gone  out,  and  had  not  mentioned  her 
to  me. 

LAURA. 

Then,  mama,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  affift  her  ? 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Certainly;  your  breach  of  promife  can 
be  no  reafon  why  I  fhould  fail  in  my 
duty :  but  if  I  had  waited  till  I  heard  the 
flory  from  you,  it  would  really  have  been 
too  late  for  me  to  do  any  thing  in  it,  as  L 
could  not  have  learned  all  I  wanted  to 
know  at  this  time. 

-  LAURA. 
Had  you  then  heard  it  before  ? 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

Yes ;  Sally,  not  finding  you,  came  to 

me.     I  faw  the  poor  woman  ;   heard  her 

itory,  and  having  had  reafon  be-fore  to 

K  believe 
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believe  it,  I  relieved   her.      Sophia  has 
given  her  a  box  of  cloaths ;   and  fhe  is 
gone  home  perfe&ly  happy. 

LAURA. 

Oh,  mama,  how  good  you  are  to  every 
body  ! — Indeed,  you  may  believe,  I  will 
profit  by  this  leflbn.  I  can  never  again 
run  fuch  a'  rifk  of  making  any  one 
miferable. 

MRS.  CECIL. 

You  mud  then,  break  yourfelf  of  the 
habit  of  trifling ;  for  you  fee  now,  as  I 
told  you  this  morning,  it  cannot  be  di£- 
miffed  at  once,  whenever  it  is  of  confe- 
fjuence  it  {hould  be  ! 

LAURA. 

Ob,  it  is  true,  indeed  ! — even,  at  leaft, 
when  I  came  home,  if  I  had  not  trifled 
away  the  time^  by  afking  Sophia  imper- 
tinent queflions,  I  fhould  have  found  it  lefs 
impofTible  to  ferve  this  poor  woman  ! — 
dear  Sophia,  I  will  never  teaze  you 

again. 

2,  SOPHIA, 
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SOPHIA. 

Believe  me,  it  hurt  me  extremely,  to 
keep  the  truth  from  you,  when  I  faw  you 
fodiftrefled;  but  mama  had  commanded 
me  not  to  tell  you. 

EUDOCIA. 
As  to  me,  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling. 

LAURA. 

M#ma,  do  you  forgive  me  ? 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

I  forgive  you,  hoping  you  will  correct 
yourfelf,  and  that  you  now  fee  the  fault, 
you  thought  fo  trifling,  is  really  of  ferious 
confequence :  but  altho'  I  am  no  longer 
diff  leafed,  I  fliall  inflid  a  punifhment  in 
addition  to  that  which  you  have  already 
fuffered.  I  fhall  not  permit  you  to  have 
any  fhare  in  the  farther  afiiftance  we  mean 
to  give  this  poor  woman  j  nor  to  call  on 
her  with  your  fitters  for  a  full  fortnight; 
if,  in  that  time,  I  fee  any  inftance  of  un- 
punctuality  in  your  conduct^  I  fhall  extend 
K  2  the 
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the  time  as  long  as  I  think  proper.— So 
you  will  lofe  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her 
happinefs,  and  the  joy  of  her  old  mother 
and  children,  for  the  gift  Sophia  has  made 
them! 

LAURA. 

Oh,  mama,  this  is  indeed  a  punifh- 
ment — but  I  deferve  it ! — However,  I 
hope — I  am  fure  I  (hall  fee  her  at  the  end 
of  \htfortnight ! 

MRS.  MILDMAY. 

I  hope  you  will. — But  'tis  late. — Let 
us  go  down  flairs  to  tea. — And  let  this 
occurrence  teach  us  all  never  to  forget  our 
promifes,  or  let  any  gratification  tempt 
us  to  neglect  our  pofitive  engagements. 


FINIS. 


